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young learner, trom beginning to end. Price 54 cents. 
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j maps, its illustrations, its interesting text and its arrangement for study and recita- 
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BY J. & H. BERGE. 
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191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts, 
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A new fine large Illustrated Catalogue—in 
course of active preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 
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DOUBLE HEATERS, 
SCHOOL-ROOM 
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FIRE-PLACE HEATERS. 


AIR WARMING GRATES. 


Each conbining the Ventilation of an Open Fire with 
and economy of aa alr warming furnace. 








the power a 
For Descrip'ion and TesTimoniaLs from all parts of 
the world send to the 


OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CO., 
76 Beekman Street, New York. 
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Thousands of these cases 
now in use throughout the | 
world. Made in various 
sizes, styles and prices. 

‘ Warranted to give com- 
4 plete satisfaction or no sale. 

Beware Of a gross infringe- 

ment made of iron. 


Send for Illustrated Price 
List to 


JOHN DANNER, 
Canton, O. 
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A VALUABLE BOOK OF REFERENCE. 





The Standard Authority in the Correct Use of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 





Author of the Institutes of English annsnmmante 


(Grammar af English Grammars 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, 
BY GOOLD BROWN, 


The Firat Lines of English Grammar, ee. ete, 


Tenth Edition —Revised and Improved. 





A COPIOUS IND 


BY SAMUEL WU. 


ENLARCED BY THE ADDITION OF 


EX OF MATTER, 


BERRIAN, A, M. 





t100 Pages. Royal Octavo. 


Price, bound in Leather, $5; Half Morocco, $6.25. 
PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 56 & 58 Lafayette Place, New York. 





“It covers the whole field of English Grammar, 
being truly ‘ a great thesaurus of grammatical 
knowledge.’ Asa work of reference it has no 
equal. The perfection of the work is absolutely 
amazing. In our own opinion every teacher, 
every student, should have a copy in his library 
of this ‘Grammar of Grammars,’ for it is a final 
authority from which there can be no appeal.” — 
Gospel Banner. 

“There is scarcely a question, however knotty 
and intricate, that is not discussed with a view to 
settling, by a full and patient investigation, those 
disputes which have so long vexed the student of 
grammar,” — Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


“Tt is the culmination of the labors of a lifetime 
earnestly devoted to philological studies, especial- 
ly in the interest of undefiled English. This great 
work has been repeatedly revised, and finally 
made the most practicable of books by the later 
labors of Mr. Berrian, in the compilation of a 
copious index, which gives easy reference, to 
all matters treated in the text. As a work of 
reference, no teacher can afford to be without it; 
as authoritative upon disputed points, at least 
| giving the usage of all the grammarians of note, 
it is helpful to all who would cultivate purity and 
clearness of diction.” —New Y ork Teacher. 


NOTICES OF THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


“Tt isa vast reservoir of grammatical knowl- 
edge which every one who thoroughly under- 
stands the English language should have in his 
library.”’—California Teacher. 

“ No progressive teacher can afford to be with- 
out it.”—Massachusetts Teacher. 


“This is the great work of a great workman. 
The edition before us, the last revised, is beyond 
all question the most profound and critical work 
that ever appeared on the subject of language. 
Every professional teacher should have a copy of 
the Grammar of English Grammars, placed side 
by side with his most valuable books of study and 
reference. We should be glad to seea copy of 
this work placed in every school-district library. 
—Voice of Iowa. 


“This volume is undoubtedly the most com- 
plete Grammar of the English language which 
has yet been published. The Historical Introduc- 
tion contains chapters upon the ‘Science of Gram- 
mar,” the ‘Origin of Language,’ “The Powers of 
Language,’ and the “‘ Best Methods of Teaching 
Grammar,’ which should be studied by every 
teacher. No teacher can afford to be without it, 
and it should be placed by the side of Webster and 
Worcester in every school as a book of refer 
ence.”’—Educational Messenger. 
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The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
seriber 30 desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
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New York, October 28, 1882 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


Scholar's Companion 


Is full o Z pabereting reading for the scholars. 
“The Nutting Party” is illustrated and _ the 
“Moonlight Sonata” tells about the boyhood o 

Mozart. ‘Genius in Childhood,” Taking a Hint,” 

‘ Dryburgh Abbey,” “Only,” “” Famous Battles,” 
‘Traveler's Tales,” and ‘ erim and the Carrot’ 

a Persian Fairy story, are all interesting—yes, 

more instructive. hen comes a dialogue good for 

the school-roomand a recitation. The School-room, 

The Writing Club, The Letter Box, are full to the 

brim. Then comes some more interesting things. 

And finally the ‘ Awards of a ae in 

water colors. Altogether the young s will like 

this number. They know its worth. member it is 
only 50 cents a year. 


Mr. E, J. MAuuet, IR., says his great in- 
centive’ to perseverance in inventing has 
been these words of Bacon: “ If experiments 
are not directed by theory they are blind; if 
theory is not sustained by practice, it is de- 
ceiving and uncertain.” 

















THE children of America shack be taught | so much of grammar, so much of arithmetic, 
that the carrying of concealed weapons is a,and so much of science. But those who 
provocative to their use. This habit was) have thought longer answer with caution. 
once confined to Texas and the mining re-| VE I FE cag 
gions, but it is now rapidly spreading. Are PERSONALITY in journalism has led to dread- 
we a civilized nation ? It does not look like it, | ful ‘results in St. Louis. Col. Slayback was 
Pas ‘instantly killed by another editor, and the 
‘““Weare students of words.” says Emer- | whole city is profoundly agitated. Whena 
son. ‘*What teacher can say I am NOT a|man who has some control ofa paper and who 
student of words ”’ His pupils will probably writes that John Doe is a thief, coward, etc., 
not come out “‘ with a bag of wind, a memory |the unthinking think it is ~omething won- 
of words, and not knowa thing,” as Emer- derful and admirable. But this editor, if 
son says. Will youread this and go on as such we shall call him, is only expressing his 
before ? }enmity, and not that of the public. 
| We have ever felt that we have no such 
Ir there is a city, town or county in which | | control of this paper as will permit us to say 
the teachers do not meet to discuss educa-| hateful things of another, even if we felt 
tion there is a screw loose, and, in some | them. Our readers do not expect to find our 
places, a pretty big one. Let it be granted! personal grievances in its columns; what 
that there will much be said that is stupid, | are these to them ? . 
so there was by the Continental Congress, , . 
but yet that Congress gave us the Declara. | ‘THE fault is not in our stars, but in our- 
tion of Independence. Meet andiiiscuss. | S¢!Ves,” says Shakespeare. Most of the teach- 
o- ers consider the fault to be in the salary, 
Is it so easy to get hold of educational | the scholars, the people, the school-house, the 
ideas, principles and methods? Isit? Is| | text-books, the superintendent, the board of 
the man that gets a place to teach to stop in- education, but not in themselves. Hcre 
vestigating and studying, studying and in-|a letter from a physician of extensive prac- 
vestigating ? In fact, has he not enough tice who is a school-trustee. ‘*I have read 
on his hands problems toflast him all his life-| your JoURNAL with much satisfaction, and 
time ? The real student stands appalled at|feel sure you are right in demanding a re- 
ihe magnitude of these problems ; the others| form in our education. I have done and said 
go serenely on. a great deal, and yet see no results. In my 
* judgment the teachers (mainly, not all) are 
THE Independent says: ‘* The certificate|as dead as door-nails. There is not a day 
is the first dead point ; those who get them/|thatI do not feel it necessary to examine au- 
seem to think there is no need to study furth-| 'thorities, new or old, espec ially the new. 
er. The second is a failure to study the) But among more than forty teachers I do not 
principles of education. The third is the| know of any who follow my plan. In 
avoidance of the reading of professional | house there boarded, for one year a 
works and school Perears 5 How is it that 
the newspapers are taking to criticising the 
**deadness” of teachers? It looks ominous. 
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is 








my 
lady 
who was vice-principal in a higher grade, 
and who wasa woman of decided culture. 
I watched her course very carefully, and in 
all the time she was at my house she did not, 
to my knowle/ge, take in her hand a single 
book pertaining to the principles of educa- 





HaZInG in a college is a sign unfavorable 
toacollege. It marks defects in the man- 
agement that should set the trustees to in-|tjon. She read magazines. She drew from 
vestigating the fitness of the faculty. It i+|the library books pertaining to philosophy, 
in the college what disorder is in the public} jjterature. history, etc., and and my 
school. Let who will excuse the young men| wife read them. She went to church and to 
in the college and laugh at their tricks—it is} jectures, etc., but in no way to me 
a disgrace to a college. The trouble is that|to want to hear discussions on education. 
the faculty are sv busy in cramming in) This struck my attention very forcibly. | 
knowledge, that they forget the students 
have other powers beside the power to re- 
tain what is in their books. 
the student awhile. 


——_+- 9 ——__ —____ - 





she 


seemed 


tell you, sir, the teachers will have to start 
the ball to rolling. I think they are to blame 
Let thein study | for their indifference.” 


icnaliabieninden 
A SUBSCRIBER likes the paper, but thinks 

THE mind of man, that immortal principle) ‘there are too many advertisements in it.” 
which, when educated, makes him what he} Let us reason with this man. (1) If there 
was intended to be—the lord of the earth—! were no advertisements the paper would be 
seldom educates itself. It needs to be ex-|reduced in size just so much, for we could 
ercised according to scientific principles on/ not afford to give sixteen pages of reading 
suitable subjects for many years, and it is a| matter for $2.00. (2) Let him reinember that 
great, great problem to ascertain those prin-|excluding all the advertisements in the 
dies and those subjects. What studies shall | paper, he eemmaeme of reading matter 
youth pursue, to what extent, how much | per year, equal to 3,500 pages of an ph 
time, in what manner, before he is allowed) book,or really por to seven books that could 
to be his own master? The answer to this} be sold for $1.50 each, that is $10.50. This is 
will seem to an inexperienced thinker very|encugh for any reasonable man. (3) The 
easy ; he will mark out a course of study—j|advertisements are a valuable part of the 
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paper. We venture the assertion, that the 
most broadly educated man looks at the ad- 
vertisements in his paper with interest, and 
the older he grows the more does he study 
them. A narrow-minded man says: “If I 
want a thing, I go and buy it, and don’t let 
any newspaper humbug me.” That man 
doesn’t know the kind of a world he lives.in ; 
he has not cut his eye-teeth yet. We confess 
that we read advertisements and learn from 
them ; but not every one can do this. (4) We 
make money out of advertisemnents. We 
put on extra pages beyond what our readers 
need, and sell the space to those who want 
it. This does not defraud the subscriber; it 
isso much extra. (5) There are people fool- 
ish enough to suppose that advertisers are 
trying to humbug and defraud people. There 
are a few such; but our readers are too 
smart we trust; besides we don’t intend to 
sell space to ‘‘frauds.” (6) We venture to 
say that the subscribers prefer a paper with 
advertisements in it. It gives a view of the 
living, active, outside world; the reading 
pages represent the thinking, inside world ; 
both are needful; a paper is not complete 
without advertisements. 


-* 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE TONIC SOL-FA 
\ By T. F. SEWARD. 


Let the reader of this article who can ‘turn a 
tune” sing, hum, or whistle some familiar air— 
whatever comes first to his mind. How easily it is 
done. It requires neither thought nor effort. 
Many little children can sing tunes correctly before 
they can articulate any but the simplest words. 
We must acknowledge that the language of music, 
considering it asa language, is a very simple one. 
So it is, inits vocal expression, but when we come 
to read or write this language how different it be- 
comes. Simplicity disappears and _ perplexity 
reigns. In order to read the simple melody that 
has just fallen so easily from your lips you must 
know the following things; the scale; the staff as a 
whole and the lines and spaces in detail; the G clef; 
sharps, flats, and naturals; signatures; lengths of 
notes; measures. If you do not know al) these 
things, and know them well, you cannot read music. 

Is there not a wide discrepancy between the sim- 
plicity of music and the complexity of its repre- 
sentation? A thoughtful young English clergy- 
man became convinced about forty years ago that 
there is such a discrepancy, and set to work to find 
a solution of the problem. His musical powers 
were very feeble. It cost him a great effort at 
first, to even sing a plain tune correctly by ear. 
After trying faithfully to read music by the staff 
without success, he found the germs of a new nota- 
tion employed by a christian lady (Miss Glover) 
in teaching her Sunday-schvol children. ‘‘ At last,” 
he said, after witnessing the results of her method, 
‘‘T have a good tool to work with.” 

He began to make use of her system, introduced 
many improvements, sought the advice of compe- 
tent teachers in all parts of the kingdom, and thus, 
step by step, through the unfolding of his own in 
telligence, developed the most perfect and consistent 
system of musical instruction the world has ever 
seen. 

The new method accomplishes such wonderful 
and sure results for the simple reason that it follows 
the order of nature. It treats of tones, first, only 
in their relative character, leaving the scientific 
side of the subject toa later period. Hence it revo- 
lutionizes the whole method of procedure. It con- 
siders the study of music as the study of a lan- 
guage. This language is, in its earlier steps, ex- 
ceedingly simple, and is capable of a simple repre- 
sentation. The new method is apt to be misunder- 
stood at first because it makes no use of the staff. 


SYSTEM. 





printing music. This is not the case. The staff is 
dispensed with at the outset for the reason already 
given, that it forces two subjects upon the learner’s 
attention, and compels him to master the techni- 
calities of the science of music before he under- 
stands its simple laws asa language. It is as con- 
trary to the true principles of education as it would 
be to require children to study the origin of words 
while learning to read. 

The Tonic Sol-fa system is most comprehensive 
in its educational scope. It covers the whole sub- 
ject of music from the first recognition of two 
tones of the scale by the pupil to his intelligent ap- 
preciation of the grandest works of the masters of 
the art. It can hardly be said to be of more value 
at one stage of musical study than another. But 
if it has any special application in any field or de- 
partment it is to be seen in its peculiar adaptation 
to the public school. Mr. E. P. Andrews, a teacher of 
thirty years’ experience, for many years as principal 
of public schools in eastern Massachusetts, and more 
recently as teacher of music in theschools of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and Xenia, Ohio, was recently inter- 
viewed by the editor of the Boston Musical Record 
and bore testimony on the subject as follows: 

‘*Do you think that Tonic Sol-fa is suitable for 
teaching music in the public schools, and can the 
lady teachers use it readily and easily ?” 

‘*T think one of the greatest benefits conferred by 
this method is the fact that 1t can be used in the 
public schools with so little trouble. By means of 
the step grading in the elementary part, teachers 
can qualify themselves to teach as much as they 
may need in their respective rooms without study- 
ing any more. The old burdens of ‘drudgery and 
discouragement,’ of ‘hard work and no results,’ are 
all lifted away and the ‘natural gift of song’ is 
shaped through the natural development of educa- 
tion into an interesting and profitable study. I can 
testify to Mr. Harry Benson’s statement that those 
‘lady teachers who are best acquainted with Tonic 
Sol-fa are the most carnest advocates for its intro- 
duction into the public schools.’ In fact, I have 
not seen any teachers, whether singers 01 not, who 
understand the method, who do not think Tonic 
Sol-fa is an easier and better way than the old one 
for children to learn to sing.” 

That the Tonic Sol-fa system is an interpreter of 
the mysteries of music to the human race, and 
gives the masses of the people an entirely new 
facility in reading it is proved by the following 
facts: 

1. It has established itself in England in the face 
of the most determined opposition, and agajnst the 
strongest possible current of social and professional 
prejudice. 

2. It has been adopted ina large proportion of 
the public or Board schools of that country with the 
Governmental Inspector of Music fighting it at 
every step. 

3. It has made more readers of the staff in Great 
Britain than all other systems combined. 

4. It arouses the enthusiasm of all teachers who 
begin to use it, and gives them a new interest in 
their work. : 
5. Wherever it is introduced it gradually dis- 
places the weak and flimsy style of popular music, 
and substitutes the noble works of Handel, Bach, 
Mendelssohn and other classical composers. 
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THE TEACHER'S MISSION. 


By A. M. DrumMonp, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Are we occupying the position of teachers simply 
because we think it is easier than bending our backs 
over the anvil or the washboard, the jack-plane or 
the sewing machine? Is this the motive that de- 
termines our lot in life; or, have we entered upon 
the sacred work of teaching because we feel that 
we have qualifications for the business, because 
something tells us that, by teaching children, we 
can more effectually work out our time, and ac- 
complish the grand purpose of life ? 





kind are intrusted to his keeping. To him belong 
the enviable province of stamping upon the tengg 
and impressible mind of the child mighty trut} 
which, in after years, shall be matured into pow, 

to furnish ideas and control the actions of men, 

For five or six hours a day this child con, 
directly under a potent force which controls eye 
action. His mind is being expanded; his habits 
life are being formed; his character is being mo} 
ed; and imitative by nature, he instinctively a) 
unconsciously acquires many, if not all, of { 
characteristics of the example set before hiy 
Contact, influences; association, effects; and t) 
daily intercourse cannot exist without produciy 
ineffaceable ideas of justice order, self-govern 
ment, submission to rightful authority, manne 
morals, and religion. He receives those less 
that are to make him or spoil him as a child, anj 
to benefit him or ruin him as a man. He lean 
those principles that are to govern him as a citizey 
of the commonwealth. He imbibes those qualitic 
of truth and right that are to enter into his being 
here and hereafter. Therefore :— 

(1) Take the great teacher as your example. Bp 
above all things, humble, exemplary Christians 
The docile mind, the immortal soul of the chilj 
should come under the training of those who har¢ 
learned of him who spake as never man spake 
who taught the precepts of eternal wisdom. 

(2) Be earnest, enthusiastic, honest, and faithful 
Throw your whole heart into your work. 

(3) Make few rules; the more you have, tle 
greater amount of trouble and vexation that wil 
beset your path. Management is every thing. Keep 
your pupils busy, and they will not become buzzy. 
Find fault with yourselves, and be willing to have 
your patrons find fault with you, if you do not 
succeed in procuring and maintaining order, just 
as much as you would if you should be unsuccess- 
ful in solving’problems invelving common fractions, 
or in explaining why the moon rises later each 
succeeding night. Make school a. sort of second 
home, where happy faces are seen and all are striy- 
ing to please one another, while they are eagerly ea. 
gaged in the pursuit of knowledge; and do not allow 
it to be simply a kind of prison house, where all are 
acting under restraint, the teacher standing seu- 
tinel and the pupils exercising their fertile frains 
to evade the restrictions laid upon them. Do not 
fret and worry. Let your pupils see that you ar 
stronger than they, and that you can endure ani 
even rise above annoying circumstances. Impres 
them with the fact that you are their friend; and 
try just as hard to win their confidence and esteem 
as you would to unravel the mysteries pertaining 
to any exercises of their text-books. 

(4) Combine instruction and education. Do not 
think that talking is teaching. Human nature, at 
best, is somewhat inclined to indolence, and pupils 
are very apt to feel kindly to the teacher who likes 
to tell them stories, read beatiful selections, while 
they listen, and help them in the solving of knotty 
questions. Bear in mind that ‘“‘teaching is causing 
others to know;” and, strain every nerve exhaust 
all energies, to make your pupil know what you 
know. 

(5) Fraternize with your patrons and your pupils. 
Be abie and ready to converse on topics of general 
information. 


+ 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK IN MICHIGAN UNI- 
VERSITY. 





Prof. Payne is just entering upon his fourth yea 
as professor of the Art and Science of Teaching i0 
the university. Having heard his first course of 
lectures in 1879--80, I can testify to their great value. 
Constant and increasing interest has been mati 
fested in his work, and to-day it has a recognized 
place among the courses; not merely in the currict- 
lum, a thing that a few students will take out of 
curiosity, but an important place dlongside of 





The teacher’s calling is second to none; it is 





It 1s thought by some to be opposed to and intended 
to supplant the ordinary method of writing and 


superior to any other. The physical, moral, and 
intellectual development of the masses of man. 


Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Science and History. 
Whatever may have been the feeling once, at the 
present time the students of the University rea! 
ize that Education is a subject worthy of th ir at 
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tention; a subject that the cultured man cannot 
afford to neglect. 

At the beginning a tentative course, embracing 
historical, theoretical and practical topics on the 
art and science of teaching was offered; now, dur- 
ing the first semester, instruction is given in the 
art of ‘teaching and governing. etc. ; and also in 
school supervision, grading, courses of study, etc. : 
making two full courses. During the second semes- 
ter, a theoretical course is offered, and, during the 
present year,a course on the history of education 
will be offered in connection with the school of 
political science. 

One, and probably two seminary exercises, con- 
ducted on the plan of the German universities will 
be held for the purpose of discussing topics per 
taining to the history and pnilosophy of education. 

It is thus seen that the university, through the 
wal of Prof. Payne, is offering to its students a 
large amount of instruction, such as is given in few, 
ifin any, normal schools: and much of it of such a 
character that it could not be appreciated by the 
average normal school pupil, becaue he has 
not the preliminary knowledge and discipline re- 
quired to enable him to profit by it. 

While many institutions are giving instruction 
of one kind and another on educational topics, 
I believe that in many respects the work done at 
Michigan university is unique. It is of a higher 
character theoretically; it is better calculated to 
cause the importance of the teacher's profession to 
be felt ty those receiving instruction. Its spirit 
isso broad that those who are not professionally 
interested will, nevertheless, be led to acknowledge 
that no one can afford not to know something about 
the great work of education. 

Having taught in schools of all grades, and having 
been for many years a superintendent, Prof. Payne 
brings to his worka rch and varied experience 
that is of very great value to his pupils. Deeply in- 
terested in education as a science, he endeavors to 
build upona firm scientific basis; taking the golden 
mean on disputed theories, he is formulating a 
body of doctrine that is much less likely to be 
changed as progress is made in the science and art 
of teaching than the old conservative methods or 
the radical innovations thereupon. J. M. 
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THE OLD EDUCATION AND THE NEW. 








W. H. Payne, Professor of the Art and Science of Teaching in 
Michigan University has published a pamphlet entitled, ** Outlines 
of Educational Doctrine. One section is entitled “Contrasts be- 
tween the Old and the New ;” from this some extracts are given. 

The preponderance given, first to Art, and then 
to Nature, in the work of Education, has given 
rise to two schools that may be distinguished as 
the Old and the New. 

The old education is the system that culminated, 
and the new the system that originated, at about 
the period of the Reformation. In a more restrict- 
ed sense, the new education sometimes means the 
system that is opposed to the classical curriculum ; 
and in a still narrower sense, is sometimes used to 
designate the kindergarten system of primary in- 
struction. I here use the term in its general sense. 

Both schools err by exaggeration; each is right 
in what it claims, and wrong in what it denies. 
Their point of contrast may be exhibited as follows: 

The old assumes that man is to be brought to his 
most perfect state by artificial means. 

The new assumes that man has within himself 
all the resources needed to attain his most perfect 
state. 

The old doctrine is right in assuming that edu- 


cation is a work of art, requiring, for its greatest - 


perfection, all the resources of human ingenuity 
and skill; but the new doctrine is also right in as- 
suming that education isa natural process. The 
reconciliation lies in the fact that education is a 
natural process directed by human art. Mere nature 
is as powerless to produce a man fit for the compli- 
cated duties of modern life, as to produce a rare- 
ripe peach or a chronometer. 

The old regards education as a process of manu- 
facture. 

The new regards education as a process of natural 
growth. 








It is true that human beings are born with a pre- 
determination to grow, and that they will in time 
pass through successive stages of development, be- 
cause they cannot resist this dominant law of their 
nature; but it is also true that this growth may be 
controlled, modified, helped or hindered, by human 
agency. 

The old makes much of authority, tradition, pre- 
cedent. 

The new confides in liberty, natural law, develop- 
ment. 

Human progress is possible only on the condition 
that each generation profits py the experiences of 
the generation that has preceded; but asecond con- 
dition is alike indispensable,—the new generation 
must, by its own resources, make additions to the 
capital it has received by inheritance. 

The old magnifies the office of the teacher and 
the text-book. 

The new regards the teacher as only negatively 
useful, and the text-book as an obstacle. 

Books are indispensable in the work of education. 
because they embody the accumulated wisdom of 
the past; and teachers are even more indispensa- 
ble, because a complicated art, like that of educa- 
tion, should only be assigned to skillful hands. But 
when books and teachers become more than helps, 
they are hindrances; they are valuable only as they 
minister to self-help. 

The old is devoted to the communication of ac- 
cumulated knowledge. 

The new sets pupils to the task of rediscovery. 

Preceding generations have left behind vast, 
treasures of accumulated knowledge that must be | 
accepted as an inheritance, and not acquired by the | 
endless toil of rediscovery; but there is also new 
knowledge to be acquired by original discovery,— 
additions must be made to the capital that has been 
received as a legacy. 

The old exalts the office of memory, but neglects 
the culture of the observing faculties. 

The new degrades the office of memory, but 
makes the culture of the observing faculties the | 
basis of education. 

It is an obvious error to make memory a mere 
store-house, and especially, a store-house of unused 
material; but it is very certain that education can- 
not be provident, unless there is this reservoir of 
power. 

The power of accurate observation is an essential 
factor in education, and under the form of reflec- 
tion, is one of the very highest functions of the 
mind, but the education that consists largely in 
mere observation is essentially superficial. 

A weakness in modern education is the neglect of 
the memory. The immediate interests of the eye 
and the ear are abundantly cared’® for, but there is 
not a sufficient provision, within the depths of the 
mind, for the time to come. 

The old makes information the chief element in 
education. 

The new makes formation, or discipline, the chief 
element in education. 

The ideal education requires the fullest develop- 
ment of the thinking instrument, and the most 
abundant supply of the choicest material for 
thought. 

The rigors of the old education often made school- 
life gloomy; that a study was repulsive. was an 
argument in its favor. 

In the new education, the test of fitness in the 
subjects and in methods of instruction. is the de- 


| 


‘gree of pleasure that the pupils manifest. 


The old time severity, and the new time laxity, 
are both extremes that are to be avoided. A study 
isnot good because it is repulsive; but it may be 
both repulsive and good. 

The new doctrine of pleasure-giving confounds 
work with play, and a surplus of energy with ex- 
haustion «f energy. Foot-ball may require more 
physica’ exertion than wood-sawing: but there is 
no device by which the second can be made 
ag eeable as the first. 


as 


Ha APS Ares ; 

After fifteen vears careful stud y it has been found 
tnat the average downward increase of temperature 
underground is at the rate of one degree Fahrenheit 





INDUSTRIAL UNIONS. 

In many towns associations are formed to discuss 
questions pertaining to the welfare of the people, 
and it is quite remarkable that they have been well 
attended. Itis plain in all towns there are two 
classes of people: 

First, those who could be independent if they 
would, and second, those who would be indepen- 
dent if they could. Now it is important to assist 
to independence, when possible, those of the first 
class, and to prevent unwise giving to the second. 
But of these classes need mental stimulus; they 
do not want to feel that they are paupers. Hence 
they are got out and made to feel as happy as pos- 
sible. This the Union endeavors to do. 

We have endeavored to keep special watch over 
the children, that they may not grow up into idle 
and thriftless habits. 

The general place is to hold meetings and get the 
people who need to be benefitted to come. There 
they discuss questions like these : 

What are the best methods of raising a family in- 
to independence ? (Here education is expliined and 
they are encouraged to keep the children in school.) 

How shall we assist them to obtain employment ? 

What shall we do with lazy men and women ? 

Then there is an attack at the problem of intem- 
perance? There is a social meeting at the end of 
the discussion. There is a committee on employ- 
ment and names of those out of Work are given in. 


| The great benefit comes from getting the people 


who need help to meet. 
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THE IDEAL TEACHER. 





The teacher should be thoroughly prepared to 
teach all subjects embraced in the curriculum of 
his school. He should be just, honest, reliable, 
truthful in the highest degree, dignified in charac 
ter, in manners and in appearance. He should be 
neat in dress and in his personal habits, should carry 
himself erect, keep his finger nails closely pared and 
always clean, his boots blacked and neatly polished, 
his hair brushed. He should never use slang or 
vulgarism; should never use threats or punish 
children in anger; should know both whom he 
teaches and what he teaches: should do all things 
quietly, to the closing of a door or the moving of a 
chair; should speak in a low, distinct, clear tone of 
voice when either hearing a lesson or giving gen 
eral orders: should always reprove his pupils in a 
low voice, and in the kindest, gentlest tone; should 
be caretul not to make a promise until he is satisfied 
he can comply with it, and when made he should 
comply with it at all hazards; should never accuse 
a child of falsehood or any other misconduct unless 
he is absolutely certain of its guilt, and even then 
not in the presence of others; should trust his 
pupils fully; shouid teach in all things by ex 
ample; should be firm, not hasty to decide any 
matter in the school, but when he has decided let 
it be final; should apologize to a child if he has done 
it wrong: should be neither too affectionate nor 
too severe; should never violate them himself; and 
in all things should set the example which he 
wished to be followed by his pupils.—Pkor. 8. 8. 
WooLwWINE. 
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FERDINAND Reipt, of Vienna, who has just died, 
was a man of wealth and happily married, but 
having had no children, he concluded to act as a 
parent to the fatherless and motherless. For nearly 
a quarter of a century he was known as the father 
of the orphans. He began by taking a couple of 
orphans: but his zeal and repute increased to such 
an extent that, at the time o. his death, he was the 
legal guardian of more than a thousand fatherless 
children. Those whom he adopted in this manner 
were not fitfully taken up and then let drop, but 
were kept conscientious waich and ward over, as 
to their comfort and education, until their mar- 
riage, or settlement in life. at the close of their ap- 
prenticeship. He never sought fame or publicity, 
and took no credit to himself for his devotion to 





for every sixty-four feet. 


those who had no natural claim upon him. 
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THE READING CLASS.—IV. 


By T. W. FIELDs. 
INCREASING THE CHILD’S VOCABULARY. 

The teacher who neglects to increase the child’s 
stock of words has done that child a great wrong. 
She has deprived it of one of the great means of 
thinking and expressing his thoughts. The child 
who is early taught to use properly a large list of 
words in expressing his ideas soon begins to think 
much and variously. He has idcas because words 
are the signs of ideas. He associates these words 
together and has an association of ideas. In his 
mind he assembles them in such way that he is 
able to follow out successfully a train of thought. 
He is developing his intellect’ by his thinking with 
these words. Every effort, every plan on the part 
of the teacher, which aids in increasing the child’s 
vocabulary, is giving it mental power. The pupil 
should be drilled continuously in this exercise. 
There is no stopping place. Perfection is never 
reached, yet a high state of culture is possible and 
profitable. 

Giving Definitions.—The child needs to be early 
taught to give a definition for every new word that 
he finds. He should be taught to ascertain this for 
himself while preparing his lesson. Every well 
provided school possesses an unabridged dictionary. 
Pupils sufficiently advanced should possess a small 
one for his own use. A child, if shown by the 
teacher how to search for words, needs not be very 
far advanced until he can find these definitions for 
himself. 

He should be required to give definitions by sy- 
nonomous words when this can be done; but when 
there is none, then by synonomous phrases. It 
should be ascertained by the teacher that the child 
understands the definition. Many of our defini- 
tions will need defining to the pupil. To increase 
the child’s knowledge of words, he should also learn 
the other meanings which words may have. His 
vocabulary is not sufficiently increased unless he 
knows all the meanings words may express. To 
test this fully a most excellent exercise is to require 
the pupils to write sentences containing the words 
so as to convey their different meanings. Still an- 
other way is for the teacher to read the definitions 
and have the pupils tell what word is defined. They 
should be encouraged to use them in their conver- 
sation, in their other recitations and in their com- 
positions. Vigilant care on the part of the teacher, 
constant drilling, and frequent reference to the dic- 
tionary by the pupil, will soon develop such a 
knowledge of words as will contribute in no small 
degree to the success of the child in all intellectual 
pursuits. As the child is more advanced it will 
study etymology, which will have its beginning in 
the reading class. 

If the teacher is faithful in this matter, she will 
soon learn that the child who has a fair vocabulary 
can more easily get his other lessons, than the one 
who is deficient in the knowledge of words. 
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LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY—THE LUNGS. 
By A. M. Brown. 
THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

The teacher shows the child a rubber ball, and by 
clasping and unclasping the hand causes it to con- 
tract orexpand. She compares the motion to the 
rising and falling motion of the chest in breathing. 
She brings in a piece of lung of a sheep. She ex- 
plains that the lungs are securely protected from 
ordinary external danger by the ribs—the house in 
which they are enclosed. She impresses upon their 
minds the importance of avoiding any continued 
pressure that shall tend to contract or interfere 
with the full action of the ribs. Any pressure 


that does this diminishes, or contracts, the power of 
the lungs, and the continued pressure will cause the 
lower ribs to lap, or close, over each other, so that 
the stomach cannot digest the food, nor the heart 
circulate the blood, nor the lungs take in a proper 
amount of air. This action would interrupt the 





naturai functions of those organs, which, if it did 
not cause immediate death, would cause poor 
health, the tendency of which, would be to pro- 
duce disease. 

Illustrate by comparing the rosy cheeks of the 
romping country girls, with the delicate counte- 
nances, and wasp-like forms of those housed in 
cities, restricted by fashion, dwarfed in figure, 
with bodies illy prepared to sustain the physical 
necessities of health. 

She will teach that pure air is one of the first 
necessities for health, and also that a certain 
amount of carbonic acid gas which is generated by 
breathing air over and over again, till the oxygen 
is exhausted, will produce instant death; also, that 
a less quantity will kill, although slowly. LUlus- 
trate again by placing a lighted candle or lamp in 
a vessel containing this gas, when they will notice 
that it ceases to burn; tell them at the same time, 
that any air which will not sustain combustion, or 
a burning light, will not support life, and if we 
continue to breathe such impure air, it will result 
in death. 

When these facts are fully established, it will 
cause them to watch the ventilation of their own 
rooms, and of churches and halls. Deepen the im- 
pression upon their minds by relating the incident 
connected with the horrors experienced by the 146 
Englishmen‘ who were confined in the ‘‘ black hole” 
in Calcutta, in 1756 where, during a single night, 
they were confined in a room eighteen feet square, 
with too small windows on one side. 

When the door was opened in the morning, 
twenty-three only were found alive; oae hundred 
and twenty-three deaths had occurred in a single 
night, for the want of pure air and proper ventila- 
tion. 

The lungs can use pure air as fuel for heating the 
body ; it keeps its temperature at an average cf 98°. 

By comparing the warmth of his body with that 
of his mates the child will observe that all have 
nearly the same amount of heat in the system. 

To enable them to comprehend how this heat is 
produced, ask them to run at a lively rate, a cer- 
tain distance and return, and then take particular 
notice of their increased bodily warmth. He will 
explain, that the increased bodily action increased 
the activity of the lungs, which took in a greater 
quantity of air, and the oxygen of the air inhaled 
by the lungs, coming in contact with the carbon or 
fatty matter which has been furnished in the food 
he has eaten, burn each other, and thus produce a 
heat which is sent through the blood to all parts of 
the system. 

This lesson should not be one of words, a thing 
of abstractions, but one of experiments; it should 
cause the pupils to see and thus to know. 


> 
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CHEERFULNESS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


There is no reason why those in the school-room 
should look as solemn as they usually do. It has 
been handed down from the past that all smiling, 
all joyousness is entirely out of place in the school- 
room. The pupil looks on the school-room as a sort 
of jail; the teacher fears his influence will crumble 
away if he allows cheerfulness, smiling and fun. 

But the school-room must be looked at as a place 
of genuine enjoyment. The child accumulates 
knowledge on the playground far more rapidly 
than in the school-room. Why? Because joy is 
an element of the child’s life; it is put there for a 
purpose; that purpose is to give force to the grow- 
ing powers. 

The school-room is a place to grow in. Hence 
sunshine, happiness and enjoyment belong there. 
When children are unhappy they cannot learn; 
they are educated the most rapidly under benign 
influences. 

Of course all this is contrary to old ideas. The 
little child has been told by older brothers of the 
sharp eyes of the schoolmaster, the vengeance he 
visits on those who whisper, the floggings, etc., 
and he looks at the teacher as a monster. How 
often has he been thus gazed at as he visited the 
homes of his pupils ! 





Yes, let cheerfulness permeate every nook anj 
corner of the school-room no matter what the jj 
fogies say. Let the cheerful song be heard ofte, 
during the day. Let all come with the expectation of 
being happy. And teach the children how to bring 
in sunshine; don’t try and bring it all in yourself, 


e 
e 
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LESSONS IN MODERN HISTORY—EGY?P7. 


By H. A. 8. 

Egypt has, we know, a very long and remarkab|: 
history ; its antiquity is very great; Niehbur says 
30,000 years. Forages it was a powerful nation, 
great in science, art and architecture; the fertility 
of the soil made it rich, and it was assailed by one 
nation after another. The Greeks, led by Alexan. 
der, and the Romans conquered it. From A.D. (3) 
however, to A.D. 1517 Egypt was ruled by inde. 
pendent Moslem princes. It was then conquered 
by Selim I. and reduced to a Turkish province. Two 
centuries later the Mamelukes threw off the Turkish 
yoke; but the authority of the Sultan was restored 
again in a few years. In 1798 Egypt was in- 
vaded by the French, who were expelled in 180), 
and Mehemet Ab, an Albanian, was appointed vice. 
roy by the Sultan, and became absolute master in 
Egypt. By 1832 he had overcome the Turkish army 
and conquered Syria, whereupon he was recognized 
as sovereign of Egypt, Syria, Crete and the pazha- 
tic of Adana. In 1840, after another war with Tw 
key. the country was looked upon as in a manner 
independent, yet tributary; the five great powers 
guaranteeing Mehemet’s succession and the fulfill. 
ment or certain conditions on the part of the Porte 
(Turkish ruler.) Egypt here first came into Euro 
pean politics. Mehemet was succeeded by his son, 
Ibrahim, who died after two months. He was fol- 
lowed by his nephew, Abbas, who was poisoned. 
Said Pacha then reigned until 1863, and was fol- 
lowed by Ismail, who in 1866 obtained from the 
Porte the title of Khedive, or king. By adding ty 
the large annual tribute paid tor the title, in 1s? 
he obtained other rights, among which were these 
to make treaties with foreign powers, to maintain 
armies and to borrow money. Thus he was inde. 
pendent in all but name and paying tribute. Under 
his rule the Suez Canal was dug, railways and other 
canals were put in operation, and vast irrigation 
works created. For these improvements the country 
was plunged in debt, chiefly to English and French 
capitalists. In 1876 the Khedive was forced to ar 
range with these countries in order to secure the 
debts, so that they obtained the practical control of 
Egypt. Butin this year these same countries, find 
ing that Ismail was secretly opposed to them, de- 
posed him and put the present Khedive, Moham- 
med Tewfik, on the throne, at the same time placing 
the financial rule in the hands of two comptrollers 
general, representing England and France. All 
this was done with the consent of the European 
powers. There was a bitter feeling among the Mos 
lems about all these innovations from the first, and 
out of this feeling sprang the three political partics 
which figured in the recent crisis. The Khedive 
represented the first, that is, those believing i) 
the English and French, and that Egypt will go on 
to a higher stage of progress by encouraging cul: 
cation, railways, etc. The Turks made a second 
party ; these wanted to get hold of Egypt again. Ar 
abi Bey and others represent a so-called National 
party; this claimed that England and France are 
eating Egypt up. In reality, this last party has 
been working with the Turks. The plan was tostir 
up a disturbance, caliin the Sultan and thus gtt 
rid of foreign control. In the troubles that would 
ensue it was believed the Turks would become mas 
iers again. Arabi was appointed minister of wa!, 
and being mutinous was ordered to resign; this he 
refused and gathered the army about him; hence 
the war, in which the Khedive was aided by the 
English. The British have taken Arabi prisoner. 
and are now fast getting matters back into quiet 
ness and peace. At present this would-be make! 
and unmaker of kings is under British guard and 
is being tried for his misccuduct. 

The relation of the Suez Canal to the present 
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trouble is this: The canal is now used by the Euro-| paper in the world? (9) What animal has eyes on A LESSON IN GEOLOGY. 
pean governments, so that any outbreak in Egypt the ends of its horns? (10) Who was ‘Poor 
jsreally an attack on the canal, and therefore a Richard ?’ Who was ‘‘Boz ?” 
menace to every European government. | Ihave often had reason to bless the man who 
Europe has, publicly and privately, $490,000,000 compiled this little book containing a thousand 
invested in Egyptian bonds and forty millions in such questions. So far, I have not been called upon 
the Suez Canal loan. The Sucz Canal is one hun-| to answer one. 
dred miles long, 350 feet wide, twenty-six feet) We also have a Post-Office that affords much 














THe ORIGIN oF CoaL.—For many ages after man 
first became acquainted with fire, wood was his only 
fuel, and for many ages there was an ample sup- 
ply for the needs of the sparse population of those 
distant times, in the forest primeval, which had 
for many a year been gradually spreading uncheck- 
ed over the larger part of the dry land of the globe. 
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deep, and cost sixty five million dollars. It saves 
Eng'and four thousand miles: it is thirteen thou- 








amusement, some benefit and no distraction, as | 
our carrier delivers the mail at the close of morn-| 


























But these were not the days of forethought and 














| . . . . 
YPT. HJ «nd miles to India by the Cape, nine thousand by ing and evening sessions. Through this medium, peng oe a ™ whee aene = = om : ae oe 
the canal. I have received severa] confessions, promises of ‘esa 4 awe med re-gen al ' 4 en 
: The authority of the Khedive has been restored,| amendment and petitions for advice. Then, too, | that it might gave Om, bag the —" foe - 
rkable 7 nga mee Aa placing wood lost by this constant drain by fresh 
oe and the whole trouble is virtually at an end these deviations afford a pleasant termination to a a : 7 5 
Y says j i dow of hand week, Iie matte te: planting did not occur to any one, and the day came 
1ation, y : at last when a scarcity of fuel began to make itself 
Be cchecrtmaammayrdhiormapon “She the true teacher and leader, felt. It was then too late to remedy the evil; trees 
i. oa HOW WE MANAGED IT. She of youag hearts the true Queen, rae a agile A aby Sao iaes 
DY one : : ame grow slowly, the human race multiplies fas*, and 
lexan. By Anna J Hazpwicxs. Carth Mi i ™ ~ reteres Se en et See ee, . the land that can be spared for planting is limited 
ps . ‘ E, age, apa Yet brightens each dark, gloomy scene.’ rapier as . oO getoiagen 
» Oy “Oh, dear! Ican't write an essay. I wish : ith in extent. If man had had to depend on wood 
inde 4pird Fridays never came !” ‘Please excuse me LESSONS ON WORDS. alone for firing, making fires would have l ng ago 
jucred MM this time.” become a luxury confined to the wealthier mem- 
. Two Such doleful exclamations troubled the first year Education 1s from two Latin words, e, out, and | bers of the race. Therefore, it is well for us that 
ikish of my teaching experience, nor have I until lately |¢“co, I draw or lead, Education is, therefore, a} from time to time in by gone periods of the earth's 
stored succeeded in making ‘‘Rhetoricals” a season of | drawing or leading out. Thus reduce, conduce, de-| lifetime, when there were no fire-making animils 
as inf enjoyment rather than an ordeal of terror. The | duce, produce, introduce, conduct and adduct. Geo-| to burn up the wood, the course of events was so 
1805, germ of our present plan was obtained from that | graphy is derived from two Greek words, ge, the | ordered that trees and plants, instead of rotting 
| vice Mi treasure house—TuHE INsTITUTE. That suggested| earth, grapho, I write or describe. Geometry, is|as they died, were packed away in a condensed 
ter inf to employ the pupils. So we formed ourselves | from ge, and metron a measure; the literal mean-| form underground, and that in this way cellars, al- 
army into a “Lyceum.” The idea was eagerly seized | ing is the measure of the earth. Geology is from! most boundless in extent, were stored with a fuel 
nized upon; a day was appointed on which to name our! 9°, and logos, a discourse. George is derived from | from which the fire-maker, when he at last came 
acha- pody, elect a President and form plans for editing|9¢, 4nd ergon work. It originally was applied to upon the scene, might derive warmth, comfort, 
1 Tur. amonthly journal. After twenty-three exciting and | ne who tilled the soil. Annus is a Latin word | and power, from something beside the wood of his 
‘nner amusing ballots, we finally selected a presiding meaning year. From it we have annual and an-|own epoch. For this is literally the origin of the 
wers fl officer, critic and two editors. Under my super-|uity. Combining it with another Latin word | coal which has now virtually, as near as may be, 
ul fill- vision, a committee made out the program for our | *eptem, seven, we have septennial, meaning to oc-} superseded wood as a source of heat, and leave us 
Porte first meeting, the parts being assigned. All was in-| ©Ur every seven years. From bis, twice, and annus, | forests still standing for beauty and multitudes of 
Suro dustry, enthusiasm and eager expectation where| We have biennial, meaning to occur every tw« years. | other needs. —— 
al — nothing save dread had been manifiested. By em a nayonricated gon Maret ge on ee LESSONS IN COMMON THINGS. 
e neatest problems, diagrams, maps, historical| Perennial. to la rough the year. Combining 
ned. and literary views of the morning’s work were left | @””us with centum, hundred, we have centennial, (PRIMARY CLASS.) 
fol- i on the board; geraniums were in bloom—all our|™eaning to occur every hundred years; and with} Garnerine Iyp1a-Rupper.—When the hunter has 
1 the windows are filled with flowers and hanging mille, a thousand, we have millennium, a thousand | found a rubber-tree, he first clears away a space 
& to baskets. These were our decorations. Indeed, we| Years. Anniversary is from annus and verto, to| from the roots, and then moves on in search of 
ISH never spent one moment of school time in preparing | turn. Superannuated is from annus and super, | others, returning to begin operations as soon as 
i for our exercises. above or beyond. It will be observed that in the! he has marked all the trees in the vicinity. First 
tain At two o’clock, I called the President to the chair, words biennial, centennial, &c., the a of annus has| of all he digs a hole in the ground near by, and 
nde- the usher stepped to his place and I took my seat been changed to e, and the u, to i. then with a machete, cuts in the tree a V-shaped 
nder among the visitors, of whom we had quite a num-| The Latin caedo, means I kill. In English words | gash as high as he can reach. The milk is caught 
nar ber. The program opened with a song, then came derived from it, the ae is changed to i. Suicide is|as it comes out and flows into the hole. As soon 
nen recitations and essays, a debate, the judges of which from caedo and sui, self. Homicide is from caedo, | as the flow from the cuts has ceased the tree is cut 
uury were dignified enough to occupy seats on the wool-|and homo, man. As homo means man in the sense} down, and the trunk raised from the ground by a 
neh sack, music, more declamatious, a comic dialogue, of mankind, homicide may refer to the killing of! sort of trestle. After placing large troughs to catch 
- essays, and lastly the reading of our paper. This either a man or a woman. Infanticide 1s from caedo | the sap, gashes are cut through the entire length, 
the last effort contained a good number of original and infans, infant. Fratricide is from caedo and | and the milk is carefully collected. When it first 
| of communications, a few selected articles and all|frater, brother. Other words derived from frater | comes out the sap is of the whiteness and about as 
ind- sorts of humorous, good natured sallies at our) 4re fraternal and fraternity. Patricide is from caedo| thick as cream, but it turns black after b ing ex- 
al various shortcomings. and pater, father. Matricide is from caedo and posed to the air. When the hole is filled with rub- 
~ The whole affair was a most pleasant one, which|™ater, mother. Parricide is from caedo and_| ber, it is thickened or coagulated by adding hard 
ing I, relieved of all care, enjoyed as heartily as my | Parens, parent. Sororicide is from caedo and soror,)soap or the root of the mechvacan, which acts 
- scholars. Several visitors told us they should | sister. Capio means I take or receive. From it we quickly. This prevents the escape of the water that 
All make a point of attending all our meetings. So | have capabie, capacious and capture without chang-| js always present in the fresh sap. When suf- 
- far this interest has continued; I hear no com-|ing the first vowel. In accept, conceive, conception, | ficiently coagulated, the rubber is fastened on the 
ie plaints, no petitions to be excused save from one | intercept. perceptible, receive, receipt, receptacle, | hacks of the hunters by strips of bark called thongs 
nd or two constitutional growlers who would not be susceptible, except, perceptive, and preceptor, the @ | and is carried to the banks of the river, and floated 
” contented in Paradise. in capio has been changed toe. By changing a to| down on rafts. The annual destruction of rubber 
pic On the remaining Fridays we devote an bour to|? We have incipient, participate, participle, prin- trees in Columbia is very great, and the industry 
" discussing current events and answering queer | ¢/pal, recipe, and recipient. By changing a to “| must soon disappear altogether, unless the Govern 
- queries. The great majority of my present pupils; W® have occupation, occupy and occupants. ment puts in foree a law that already exists, which 
“ beirg girls, 1 am ambitious of showing that the Ta ea Rae compells the hunters to tap the trees without cut- 
nd “weaker (?) vessels” can be as well posted, form NEVER GET ANGRY. ting them down. If this law were carried out there 
- and express as intelligent opinions as the opposite “Well, Teacher never gets angry” said Lewis would be a good opening ft sie enterprising busi- 
ie sex. Ican already see an improvement in their Gray to his elder sister Mary, who had been trying | 2°58 ™€?. fi © rubber trees will grow from eight to 
. topics of conversation, a greater thirst for infor- for half an hour to teach him the names of the|*™ inches in diameter in three or four years from 
ir mation, a keener interest in domestic and foreign mountain ranges in Asia, and who had at length seed. - 
et alee, ” On cach Vente, gina tn Queer thrown down the book in a fit of vexed despair. WHEN you see a neglected school-house and 
id Queries” on the board to be answered and dis-| «What does she do then, when you're so stupid?” |school-grounds, then look out for a machine 
; cussed on Friday. The ground which these cover ‘““Why.” she says:—*' You must take this lesson “teacher.” What do you say: “‘are not the people 
* and the investigations to which they lead cannct| senin to-morrow, Lewis.” ‘Then I know there's|*@ blame?” “Yes, but he mus! have fala to preach 
0 pe Sothern seem: Dan wd mares platy lig aaa getting off till I get it. But she does it so kind | tain, as s00n os a teacher of the new dispensa- 
e (1) What insect has slaves? (2) What are the five| 4¢ pjeasant that I try ever so hard, then just to/| tion comes, the grounds, the building and the furni- 
° great epics of the world? (3) What sea-bird was plea-e her.” ‘ ture all improve. It was estimated that_ Mr. 
: named for an apostle? Why? (4) How can you| When it pleases a scholar to please his teacher, | Page in the four years he labored in New York 
tie a knot in a bone? (5) What animal walks/|She is enthroned and wears a vrown more enviable | State, started the balkeng of 3,000 school-houses. 
on his head? (6) Why ave men more frequently | 222 that of Bourbon or Brunswick. A word can | Yet it was none of his business to improve the 
r . never be unspoken, and she is unfortunate who | school-houses -he was hired as principal of tho 
bald than women? (7) How many members in the| ytters in a passion what, afterwards, she would | Normal School. If he had done no more than he 
President’s cabinet? (8) What is the oldest news-! fain recall. S.M. W. | was hired to do he would never have been heard of 
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GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


(These can be used by the live teacher after morning exercises, 
or they can be written out and distributed amo: 
one may be written on the black-board each day. 


THE warm days in spring bring forth passion 
flowers and forget-me-nots. It is only after mid- 
summer, when the days grow shorter and hotter, 
that fruit begins to appear. -H. W. LONGFELLOw. 

‘*Wuart I don’t see, don’t trouble me ; 
And what I see might trouble me, 
Did I not know, that it must be so.” 
—GOETHE. 
WHILE thy heart shall flow outward 
To gladden and bless, 
The fount at its center 
Will never grow less. 
—Pror. THomas C. UPHAM. 

You cannot dream yourself into a character; you 
must hammer and forget yourself one.—FROUDE. 

Joy is like restless day ; but peace divine— 

Like quiet night. 

Lead me, O I ord, till perfect day shall shine, 
Through peace to light. —A. A. PRocTor. 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay,. 

We wear out our lives with toiling and tasking; 
It is only Heaven that is given away, 

It is only God may be had for the asking. 

There is no pric. set on the lavish summer, 

And June may be had by the poorest comer. 

—LOWELL. 

LIFE is a succession of lessons which must be 
lived to be understood. All is a riddle, and the key 
to one riddle is another riddle. There are as many 
pillows of illusion as flakes in a snow storm. We 
wake from one dream into another dream. 


++ 


DIARY OF EVENTS. 











Oct. 19. Yellow fever in Brownsville, Texas is 
abating, but appears in Pensacola, Florida, 53 cases, 
nine deaths there already.—Cotton pickers are so 
scarce in Texas, that one cent a pound is paid for 
picking.—It is demanded that the telegraph and 
telephone wires in New York be put underground. 
~Six river pirates boarded a lighter in the Hudson 
River, New York City, shot the captain, and stole 
five tons of pig iron.—The great Boston contralto 
singer, Miss Adelaide Phillipps, is dead. 

Oct. 20. Overdauk, the Austrian bomb thrower, 
has been sentenced to death.—The Egyptian Ministry 
has consented to allow three English counsel to de- 
fend Arabi Pacha.—Mrs. Hamilton Fish was serious- 
ly injured through a carriage accident. (Who is 
she ?)—Sir Stafford Northcote has been presented 
with the freedom of the city of Glasgow.—The Bey 
of Tunis is seriously ill. 

Oct. 21. Lieut. Harber’s party on the Lena Delta 
are all well, but have received no news of Lieut. 
Whipp of the Jeannette. (Who is Lieut. Chipp 2) 
—Mr. Pender'’s mission in this country is said to 
have been to prevent the laying of a new cable. 
He is said to have failed. 

Oct. 23. The first stone of a depot of the new road 
between France and Spain was laid.--On the Penn. 
R. R. yesterday, an engineer bravely risked his 
life and was almost burned to death in saving the 
lives of his passengers.—A new railroad bridge, 
crossing the Missouri river was formally opened in 
Dakota Territory, Saturday.—Mrs. Langtry and 
company landed this morning. (Who is she ?) 

Oct. 24. King Milan, of Servia, was shot at twice 
in the Cathedral of Belgrade, but escaped unhurt. 
(What was the probable cause of this ?)—Four fires 
were started in St. Petersburg, in different parts of 
the city at the same time. a by nihilists. 
(What is their object ‘)— Marshal Serrans, will soon 
make public his program for a new party in Spain. 
—The repeal of the anti-socialist law is expected in 
Germany. (What is this?)—The new Japanese 
Minister and suite have arrived in Washington.-— 
Herbert Spencer is in Newport, R. I.—A Chinese 
coin said to be 3,000 years old, has been found by 
gold muners, in British Columbia. (How do you 
account for this ?)--An earthquake shock was felt 
in Kansas and in Texas. 

Oct. 25. The English Parliament has reassembled. 
(How often are these meetings held ?)—Janos 
Arany, the Hungarian poet is dead.—The new 
Swiss, Brasilian and Japanese Ministers have 
been presented to the president. (What do these 
Ministers do ?)—A. Bronson Alcott has had a stroke | 
of paralysis. 
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| near the door. 
doon is dressed in Irish style, has a tall hat on with nar- 
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THE IRISH POLITICIAN. 
The Mayor, Mr. Michael Muldoon, Ser- 


‘ vant. 


| [The Mayor is writing at a desk, the servant is sitting 
There should be books, etc. Mr. Mul- 


row brim, and a thin stick that will make a noise when 
struck on the table. A knock is heard at the door. The 
servant opens it. ] 





| 
Mr. Muldoon. Good morning to your Honor. 


Mayor. Good morning, sir. 

Mul. ’m Mr. Michael Muldoon, and I live in the 
Fourth Ward, and I carries fifty votes, and I’ve come 
to tell you that my cellar is full of wather, indeed it is, 
and me hins will all be drownded if it isnt fixed, and I 
' want you to fix it, and that right away too. 

Ma. [busily writing.|] I cannot help you, you must go 
to your landlord. 

Mul. To me landlord. is it? I carry, [slaps the desk], 
do ye moind me now, I carry fifty votes, and I want 
that water got out of my cellar. 

Ma. {I tell you [ have nothing to do with your cellar. 
Go home and bail it out. 

Mul. Bail me cellar out, is it? Indade I did that and 
nearly broke me back, but the water won’t stay out. 
And I have, do ye moind me, fifty good votes in me 
ward, [Slaps the table.] 

Ma. Writing busily.] You must excuse me, Mr. Mul- 
doon, I have nothing to do with the m:tter. Better see 
the plumber. Here, Jones, carry this letter to the Comp- 
troller, and bring me some more envelopes and paper ; 





| I have a good many letters to write. [Servant goesout.] 


You must excuse me, Mr. Muldoon, I’ve said all IT can 
say. 
Mul. And do ye mean ye won't ,et the water out of 
Michael Muldoon’s cellar, and he having so much poli- 
tical influence—fifty votes, as I tell ye. Ye’ll not be 
Mayor next year if ye let the wather stay in me cellar 
and me hins get drowdned.] Slaps the table hard; May- 
or jumps. } 

Ma. I tell you you must stop that and clear out. Go 
to your landlord—go to your plumber—go to your— 
your—why, to any body and have him to bail your cel- 
lar out, or Jo it yourself, only let me alone to do my 
work. 

Mul. [Excited.| I want you to understand I’ve got 
fifty votes as will vote against you, [slaps the table], 
again you, do you moind, 1f you let me hins drown—— 

Ma. [Seizes a thin stick and slaps the table.] Clear 
out with your fifty votes and your hens. I’ve got busi- 
ness todo. [Servant returns.| Here Jones, show Mr. 
Muldoon the way down stairs. [Jones opens the door.] 

Mul. And won’t ye be after fixing me cellar so me 
hins—— [Slaps table. ] 

Ma. [slaps table.| No, I tell you; go and see your 
landlord—— 

Mul. [Slaps.] I tell you I did and he— 

Ma. [Slaps.] Go to your plumber—— [Slaps.] 

Mul. I tell you I did—— [Silaps.]} 

Ma. Well, then, bail it out yourself 

Mul. [Slaps.] I bring them fifty votes again you. 
There’s Patrick O’Hara that drives a cart, and two 
Chinamen—— 

Ma. [Slaps.] Show him the door. 

Mul. [Going out turns and slaps the wall.| You'll be 
sorry you trated me and my friends so. I’ve got fifty 
votes to throw agin you. And I won't go to no land- 
lord nor plumber. [Evit.] 

Ma. Well, then, Mr. Muldoon, youll have to keep 
ducks. 








TRUE SUCCESS. 


FOR DECLAMATION. 

As we pass onward in life we shall find many 
men are rich; perhaps we shail envy them, for 
money is very convenient. But stop a while and 
think. Would you be rich through fraud ? Those 
who become rich through fraud do not continue 
successful through life and leave a fortune behind 
them. Many men seem to become rich, as if by 
magic, and people admire them and court them. 
A little thing, a fraud, and they fall into ruin. 
Those who make haste to be rich regardless of the 
means fall into temptation and commit crimes. 

Boys, we will soon be men and begin to mingle 
with those who make money. Let us not be ina 
hurry to be rich ; let us be honest at all events. Money 
made by fraud escapes; the success of a man is not 
measured by his money, and though people run af- 








ter the rich, they do not respect them unless they 
are honest, 





October 28, 1882. 


GOOD HABITS. 





FOR DECLAMATION. 

Habits of temperance, economy, truthfulness 
honesty, generosity, once thoroughly engrafted 
upon the life of an individual, will assist him to 
accomplish what years of seeking and effort with. 
out them would fail to produce. They will open 
wide for him the gates of success, of honor, of 
respect, of affection, through which so many seek 
in vain to enter. After constant and intelligent 
culture, they work spontaneously and almost un- 
consciously; they form a foundation on which 
to build, without fear of overthrow; all the finest 
traits of excellence come from good habits; they 
prepare the way for virtue and for goodness. They 
last till the day of death. They go with one and 
are an aid to him onall occasions. They beautify the 
plain, they adorn even the unattractive. Good 
habits are a fortune to him that has them and 
worthy of‘all the labor they cost. 





THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS, 





A chemist of Vienna has invented a glass which 
contains no silex, potash, soda, lime, or borax. In 
appearance it is equal to the common crystal, but 
more brilliant; itis transparent, white and clear, 
and can be cut and polished. It is insoluble in 
water, and is not attacked by fluoric acid, but it 
can be corroded by hydrochloric and nitric acid. 
When in a state of fusion it adheres to iron, bronze 
and zine. 

Dr. Dutrieux, the Belgian explorer, passed un- 
harmed through the massacre and pillaging of 
Alexandria. The Khedive has since conferred upon 
him the title of Bey, and the appointment of Phy- 
sician-in-Chief to the Egyptian Government Hos- 
pital. 

In the Italian Parliament the voting is done by 
electricity. Three buttons are marked ay, no and 
abstain, on each member’s desk, and connected 
with a central printing apparatus, which records 
the votes automatically as the members touch the 
buttons. 

A telephone has been adjusted to one of the York- 
shire colleries; and from the surface to the work- 
ings, over a mile apart, conversations can be carried 
on with remarkable distinctness. 

A canary bird at Kingston, N. Y., imitates the 
notes of a bobolink so exactly, that a person might 
suppose a bobolink were singing. It learned from 
being constantly with a bobolink when young. 

A Burtep Crry.—The work of digging the canal 
to connect Lakes Eustis and Dora, in Forida, 
revealed an old city. Atadistance of over four 
feet below the old level of Lake Dora a mound 
was discovered. The first excavations revealed 
the existence of a clearly defined wall lying in a 
line tending towards the southwest, from where it 
was first struck. This wall was composed of a dark 
brown sandstone, very much crumbled in places. 
The wall was evidently the eastern side of an an- 
cient home or fortification. But enough was dis- 
covered to warrant the belief that there on the 
northwestern shore of Lake Dora is a submerged 
city or town or fortification older by centuries than 
anything yet discovered in that portion of Florida. 
Small, curiously shaped blocks of sandstone, some 
of them showing traces of fire, pieces of pottery, 
and utensils made of mottled flint were thrown out 
by the men while working waist-deep in water. 
Who can explain? 


SHAKSPEARE utterly ignores tobacco. It was 
brought into use before he began to write, a pro- 
clamation was issued against its use about the time 
he must have first gone to London, it is the con- 
stant subject of jokes and gibes amongst his con- 
temporary dramatists, yet he never once mentions 
its name among ali the multifarious objects and 
habits to which he refers in his voluminous works. 

It is proposed to honor the memory of Longfel- 
low by placing a marble bust in the Poets’ Corner 
of Westminster Abbey. Also to found a Longfel- 
low scholarship in one of the great English public 
schools in connection with Oxford or Cambridge, or 
both. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 

que Board of Education met Oct. 18th. The City 
yerintendent reported examination made of American 
male Guardian Society, with 46 teachers, and all ‘‘ex- 
jent” or ‘good’ except one: the Children’s Aid So- 
ay, with 69 teachers, all ‘‘excellent” or ‘good ;” in the 
jums and other corporate schools there are 51 *‘ex- 
lent,” 24 **good” and 1 ‘‘fair ,” no sectarian instruction 
sen. The evening schools opened Oct. 2d; average 
»pdance 9,598, an increase of 1,985 overlast year. The 
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Which fib; schools show a registry of 130,026, with an average 
finest Jhily attendance of 121,401. Want of rooiu caused 2,609 
- they Bihbe refused admission. Leigh’s Readers (special type) 
They [ere proposed to be furnished to the schools. Mr. De- 
2 and proposed the purchase of five lots corner 85th Street 
fy the [gpd First avenue for forty thousand dollars, fora new 
Good hool. The trustees of the Eighteenth Ward were cen- 












yred for sending a letter characterized as ‘“‘rude and 
pulting.” (The case is this : The City Supt., March 27th, 
wlled said trustees’ attention to the fact that they were 
wploying teachers upon giving a written promise to 
sign on request of the principal ; to this they made no 
sponse. March 27th he wrote again ; still no response. 
pforming the Board of Education, a response came 
pying they no longer required the promise from the 


- and 


hich 
. In 
,b 


“ae achers. The trustees were citea before the Board, but 
. in ily Mr. Trow came. The letter referred to was return- 
: to the trustees. 
“ . " Mr. Devoe offered a resolution calling on the Commit- 
cid. » on Course of Study to lighten the burdens of the 
nzZe Bopils in the first grade of the grammar schools. He 
nid the by-law limited the out-of-school study to two 
Un- Hours, but they were required to study three or four 
of Pours. Mr. Wood objected, declaring there was no over- 
pon york ; it was merely a hue and cry of the newspapers. 
*hy- {r. Devoe rejoined that he had made a personal exami- 
Los- nation, and had not been influenced in the least by the 
itation caused by the press. He found the facts re- 
by ted in the papers to be true. From his investigations 
and he learned that young girls had to study from four to 
ted ive hours, in some instances, to be prepared to answer 
é‘ . : : ~ we 

rds heir teachers’ questions in the morning. Mr W ood 
~ replied that he understood the question ; that the pupils 
inthe first grammar grade have not too much study 

forced upon them to learn at home. 
rk- Other members objected to the phraseology of the 
rk- resolution, and Mr. Devoe consented to alter it. A 
ed number of ‘‘alleges” were inserted in the resolution to 
uit the various members, who agreed to let the subject 

he be discussed before the committee. 
ht Mr. Devoe said that an investigation would decide. 
m He was confident that children twelve and thirteen 
years of age studied altogether too much at home. Pa- 
al rents and pupils admitted it. The trouble lies generally 
in the ambition of the scholars to enter the colleges. 
a, They enter at such an early age that they have to “cram” 
. knowledge into their little heads todo so. The age of 
d fourteen is too youthful to enter the college. If it is 
d made even a year older there will be encouragement to 
a the scholar to take things more easily, and the studies 
it can be made much lighter for them. Mr. Devoe said he 
kK would go before the committee and give them the in- 


. formation he learned through his investigation. Mr. 
Devoe also asked the committee of Study to revise the 
course so that the first, second, third and fourth grades 
could receive more careful instruction in penmanship 


p 
] and letter writing. Instead of three hours a week he 
advocated five hours to devote to that branch of study. 


He also urged that the age now prescribed for entrance 
to the Normal College was too young, and should be 
made fifteen years instead oi fourteen. Ie maintained 
that children were compelled to do much ‘‘cramming” 
of knowledge at that age to enter the high studies that 
were taught at the college. The question was referred 
to the Committee on Normal College. 

INTERESTING exercises occurred Friday morning at 
G. 8. No. 12—a recitation from one of the pupils, singing 
and calisthenics by the school. Miss Murray, the prin- 
cipal, is assisted by an enthusiastic corps of teachers. 
She seems to thoroughly understand child nature. The 
school is in a most flourishing condition. 

THE attendance at the evening schools this year is 
increased over that of last year by 2,090. 

Five Pornts.—During the month of September the 
day school has been reasonably full, and the teachers 
have begun their fall work with courage and energy. It 
Will be remembered that this school is carried on ent:rely 
by charity, and if any one wishes to contribute food or 
clothing their gifts will always be welcome. The name 
of sender and place from which donations come are re- 


quested. Many of the railroads allow the mission special 
rates when freight is sent on a particular day. 
ELSEWHERE. 

BROOKLYN.—Primary department No. 15 is a large 
and most flourishing school. Miss N. J. Eginton is 
principal of the lower floor, and has under her charge 
nine teachers and 900 scholars. Miss L. A. Eginton is 
principal of the second floor, and Miss Virginia Blake of 
the upper floor, all of whom may be justly proud of the 
condition of their departments. The building is so 
ciowded that the attendanc>? is by the half day, and 
hundreds have had to be refused admission. 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR Nurseés. -At the commence- 
ment, Oct. 11th, held at the Brookfyn Institute, six la- 
dies received first certificates, and five second certifi- 
cates, four third certificates and two ladies received final 
diplomas who had graduated from the institution three 
years before, and been in active service since. 

Miss HENDERSON'S CasE.—The Board of Education, 
by a vote of 13 to 9, promoted to a principalship Miss 
Ellen Henderson. It appears that the teachers com- 
mittee, through F. W. Hinrichs, chairman, opposed tne 
confirmation of her promotion because her brother was 
a member of the Board. It was shown that Mr. Hen- 
derson did not join in the appointment of his sister, but 
that the majority of the committee of which he is chair- 
man made the appomntment. Mr. Paine said the Board 
had had many spasms of virtue since Stuart ran away, 
but he thought that this was the worst. ° 
ine ame anew law three women are to be aj 

inted in each county in conjunction with two men, as 
a board of visitors for the charitable and correctional 
institutions. They are to serve without pay, keep them- 
selves advised of the conditions and needs of the insti- 
tutions in quesiion, and make a report once a year. A 

INDIANAPOLIS, InD.—Prof. H. S. Tarbell was re-elect- 
ed superintendent and has entered upon his second 
year under favorable auspices. Some important changes 
have been made in the High school course. Several 
elective subjects have beenintroduced. English is made 
the busis of a number of courses, and, outside of the 
work in English, the pupil is allowed a good deal of lati- 
tude, and is yet permitted to graduate. Anattempt has 
been made to make the work in the German language 
more thorough by introducing several text-books in that 
language. Pupils electing German, are taught United 
States’ history and geography in the German language. 

PENN. — The teachers’ institute ot Cumberland Co. 
will convene at Carlisle Oct. 30th. The iustructors are : 
Prof. 8S. B. Heiges, principal of Staite Normal School, 
Shippensburg ; Dr. Edward Brooks, principal and Prof. 
E. O. Lyte, State Normal School, Miliersville : Prof. Geo. 
P. Beard, State Normal School, California ; Prof. Geo. 
E. Little, Washington, D. C., and Dr. B. G. Northrop, 
secretary of State Board Education, Connecticut. There 
will be a number of questions for debate that promise 
to be very interesting. Supt. Shearer will make things 
pleasant and hvely for all, and alarge number of teachers 
will turn out. 

Miss Leis E. PATRIDGE.—This lady has made a pro- 
longed study of elocution as well as of education. She 
is very popular with the Pennsylvania teachers, and is 
full of employment at the institutes in that State. She 
speaks in Dedham, Oct. 26th. Wendell Phillips com- 
mends her as a brilliant speaker. She has been examin- 
ing the Quincy schools for the third, time this year. 

DEDHAM, Mass.—A large nunber of teachers have 
been accustomed to meet on Tuesday evening in Lower 
Memorial Hall for the purpose of listening to lectures 
by Supt. Hall on the subject of Geography. These lec- 
tures, like those of Mo day afternoon on Education, deal 
largely with foundation principles. A brief statement 
is as follows : The superior end of school work is mental 
discipline, or the development of power, rather than the 
acquisition of knowledge. There 1s a science of geog- 
raphy established through the efforts of Humboldt and 
Ritter, in which the facts to be learned are so collected, 
arranged and linked together that they may be left 
properly associated in the mind of thelearner. Accord- 
ing to this, (1). Geography is the study of the surface of 
the earth as the home of man, the place of his develop- 
ment, the theater of his operations. (2). Ail the changes 
going forward on the earth’s surface are not accidental, 


Words, pictures, maps, models or molded forms are 
each and al! the signs of things, and the things must be 
made familiar to the learner before their signs are in- 
troduced, for the value of these signs depends altogether 
on the previous possession by the learner of the ideas 
they represent. 3. In all teaching, pupils should be 
obliged, as far as possible, to use what they have already 
learned in accuiring new knowledge. 4. Ideas gained 
by personal observation, by positive, objective, mental 
action, are readily and easily subjected by the mini to 
the processes of elaboration, classification, generalization 
and reisoning. 5. Every time you tell a child what he 
ean discover for himsel’, you rob him of the privilege, 
which rightfully is his, of learning all the knowledge he 
acquires by personal observation, or by thinking for 
himself. 

GEoRGIA.—Bibb Co, 
be 8,000; expenditure 
this includes furniture. 


report give the school census to 
$22,000, that is $2.50 per pupil, 

Supt. Tettler speaks hopefully. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa.—A Saturday Normal Class opened at 
Newell Institute, Oct. 7 and closes July 1, 1882. Robert 
Malone, Etna, Pa., Samuel Hamilton, Braddocks, Pa.., 
J. D. Anderson, Wilkinsburg, Pa., O. H. Phillips, Se- 
wickly, Pa., are the instructors. They say they will 
establish a school where earnest aspiring students may 
find help and encouragement in equipping themselves 
for the grand work of teaching : they may 
receive that discipline of mind which will enable them 
to secure certificates of the highest ; ‘We prom- 
ise nothing, save where there is earnest application, and 
there, we promise much. 
normal school we will teach if desired.” 
The session will last from 9 a. M. to 1 P. M. 


and where 
rade. 


Any study pursued in anv 
Tuition, $10, 


WASHINGTON Co.—A year or more ago, Mr. Gregory, 
fa colored professor of Howard University, having a 
child arrive at school age, and being desirous of sending 
him to the nearest school, which happened to be for 
white children, applied for a permit to send his child 
there, and was refused. He petitioned the court fora 
writ of mandamus ; but before the case was reached the 
school board was dissolved and a new one appointed. 
He applied this fall for a permit, and received it. The 
child, a well dressed, neat boy, and at least fully equal 
in manners to his associates, attended the school for 
some days. 
two or three parents that they took their children away. 
Whereupon a meeting of the school board was called, 
and it was solemnly voted that that little child was 
such a disturbing element because of his color that he 
must be removed ; and removed he was, 

TENN.—At the State Teachers’ Association held at 
Morristown, Prof. Frank Goodman was elected presi- 
dent. It is an honor worthily bestowed. 
al of Goodman's Business Colleges, and has won a excel- 
lent reputation in Tennessee. He friend of 
education, a live, energetic and a useful man. We 
think he will do more than hold office. 

Vt. The Johnson Normal School has graduated 262 
pupils since 1867; has about 80 in attendance ; 122 dif- 
ferent students during the year. In looking at the two- 
year course of study we note no attention paid to teach- 
ing during the first vear; during the second vear the 
takes up one quarter, and 
“ pedagogics * two quarters. We admire the compact 
sentences expressive of the purpose of the school. But 
would like to see as part of the work of each quarter 
“daily practice in teaching.” Why not ? 

Pror. BickMorRE’s LectcrES.—The Lectures on Na- 
tural History by Prof. Bickmore for the season of 1882- 
1883 will begin om Saturday, Oct. 14, at 10.30 a.M., at 
the Museum of Natural History, 78th Street, between 
8th and 9th Ave’s. Twenty lectures will be given. Ten 
in October, November and December, 1882, and ten dur- 
ing the early part of 1882. Each Grammar Department 
of the schools of this city is entitled to one representa- 
tive at the Lecture on each Saturday. At the lectures 
the characteristic specimens on exhibition at the Mu- 
seum, and photographs shown by the stereopicon will be 
freely used for the purpose of illustration. Should the 
representative selected be unable to attend at any lec- 
ture another may be designated by the principal. 

FOREIGN. 
ENGIAND.—The Education department has just pub- 


But his presence was so objectionable to 


He is princip- 


is a true 


“history of pedagogics” 





contingent, but the phenomena of development. (3). 
Wherever one’s home is, there one has all the material 


as ascience we must teach it in a scientific manner. 1. 
All good teaching is orderly, instructive, proceeding 
from varticular facts to general traths, from the known 
to the unknown, from the simple to the complex, and 





from the study of the whole to the study of its parts. 2. 








needed to study the whole globe. To teach geography | 





lished a circular in which it lays down the principle in 
| instruction that, as a general rule, but especially in the 
lower standards, the examiner shuld be careful rather 
|to ask for the meaning of short sentences and phrases 
| than to require explanations of single words by defini- 
tions or synonyms. The circular mentions ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe” as one of the reading books for schools author- 
ized by the department. 
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LETTERS. 





Your excellent monthly has been worth many 
times its cost. I am much pleased with Col. 
Parker’s articles. His ideas stir me way out 
here. What must be the inspiration to listen to 
him! We have an annual County Institute from 
two to four weeks, supported by a teachers’ fund, 
organized by Miss Kieth, County Supt., assisted by 
by Mrs. C. Burke, of Malone, N. Y. Mrs. B. brought 
the power of a true teacher and revealed to us the 
heights we must strive to attainto. I had taught 
many years, but never before realized the import- 
ance of preparation for the work. It was an era 
for us all. But, eastein friends, we want you to 
come out 0» our prairies and aid us by your en- 
thusiasm and your skill: impart them to us. We 
must go forward. But how? H.S8. F., Neb. 

(1. Study primary teaching so as to know its 
principles; look deeply into the child. (2) See that 
your methods are adopted to advance the develop- 
ment of the child and are not hide-bound traditional 
methods, merely. (3) Get together as teachers of- 
ten, and compare views. This will put you on the 
road to progress.) 


In the ScHoot JourRNAL of Sept. 23, under the 
head ‘‘ Occupation for Children,” your correspond- 
ent says, let them print such and such things. Why 
print? They never use print in after life. Then 
instead of printing, let them write. I say never 
let them print. Let them commencewriting. They 
will keep busy and and be learning something that 
will benefit them. Come over this way and we will 
show you boys and girls six years old who can 
write plainer than many who are older. They enjoy 
writing. W. H. BicELow, Dayton, N. Y. 

(This is correct; to teach printing is a waste of 
time and an injury to the pupil. I take as strong 
an exception as W. H. B. to printing, but the 
above escaped attention. It would have had a 
note of protest had it been seen. Don’t print.—Eb.) 





The ‘‘ School Girl’s” complaint, which is causing 
so much comment in this city, arises from the fact 
that the girl was promoted before she was properly 
and thoroughly prepared in the elementary studies. 
(Parents often clamor for this.) Or, some grammar 
principal has admitted her in her department, when 
unfitted in important school work. Accordingly 
her time is frittered away ia striving to do what 
she is incapable of and unprepared for. The gram- 
mar grades are easy for the average pupils who 
have honestly mastered each primary step—a very 
difficult thing to do under the best conditions of the 
past, and an impossible thing to do under the pres- 
ent. When the matter is investigated it will be 
found that the primary schools are neglected—here 
two thirds of the children are gathered. X. 

(The Bourd of Education will never be able to fit 
the Course of Study to the minds of all the children 
of this city; that must be done by the principals 
and teavhers We think a meeting of the princi- 
pals and superintendents would be a valuable thing. 
Let them discuss this matter for a year and come 
to and give coaclusions, and hand them over to the 
Board. They would undoubtedly ask for less cast- 
iron and more india-rubber.) 





A. F. Baldwin, of Brooklyn, writes an article 
which reminds one of the little colored and white 
street boys immediately after the war. The little 
white fellow would sing about as follows: ‘Jeff 
Davis is a gentleman and Lincoln is a fool, Jeff 
Davis rides a white horse and Lincoln rides a mule.” 
Of course the colored boy would retaliate by revers- 
ing the song. It strikes me we have had enough 
of all this. Get other subjects for composition; let 
us have no partisan spirit, but the ignorance of the 
history of our own country, surprises me very muh 
in, especially, a teacher of the great city of Brook- 
lyn. LrEon TROUSDALE, JR., Jackson, Tenn., 

(The article was not written or printed in a par- 
tisan spirit, but as an exhibition of ingenuity in 
teaching.) 





I have taken your excellent paper, the ScHooL 
JOURNAL, for nearly a year and would not do with- 
out it for twice, nay, three times its cost. P. O. 








My position is that of teacher of history, litera- 
ture, etc., ina high school. I am trying to interest 
my classes in questions of public and general inter- 
est, as the Egyptian war, the Geneva award bill, 
Edmunds bill. the (late) Coercion act, and the Crimes 
act of England, and others. On the first of these 
topics I have plenty of material. but on the rest I 
have none, nor do I know just what papers would 
give me the information I want; for I would like to 
know just what were the enactments in each case. 
I know the purport of each, but I cannot give a full, 
clear, explicit account of any one. Can you give 
me the information? ,And, to be a little more gen 
eral, can high school teachers have a ‘‘department” 
in your paper, or is it limited to the work of pri- 
mary and intermediate grades? C. 

(To publish such acts in full is not done in any 
newspaper; the purport is enough. If you want 
very full news of the day you should take some 
weekly paper—Nation, Tribune, etc. The ScHOOL 
JOURNAL has ‘‘ High school” material. 





The INSTITUTE imparts new ideas and encour- 
ages. I am first assistant in a school of four teach- 
ers. A serious trouble is that the pupils are so 
ready to cover up wrong doing; when any mischief 
is done no one will own up. Can this be overcome ? 

M. L. 

aYes. But is it necessary and is it best ? A teach- 
er can easily find out the culprits by watching his 
school. It is far better to interest the pupils in 
repelling disorder than in disclosing the author. 
Try to arouse self-government. Again encourage 
truthfulness. If a wrong has been done, instead 
of calling out ‘‘who did that ?” call some pupil to 
you and in a low tone ask for information. As a 
rule you will get it. But if John Smith is named 
as the guilty one, have the good judgment not to 
call out ‘John Smith, come up here.”—Eb.) 





You say ‘‘women never take an educational paper 
after marriage. Why?’ Your premises are false, 
T know a lady 30 years married, who takes the 
educational paper of this state. Mrs. M. C. W. 

(This is a most encouraging fact; and I with 
draw the statement as made. But few are like 
that lady; she is a jewel.—Eb.) 





What are Huxley’s views? J. B.C. 

(They are too long to be given here, and must be 
sought in his lectures. He says, in effect, that he 
can prove that the horses we use are an improve- 
ment on the horses that existed long, long ago. That 
man isan improvement from some lower stock, 
(supposed to be apes). That faculty depends on 
structure, as the latter is improved sois the former. 
That the reason man improves 1s, that he has the 
power of language. Huxley believes that soul or 
mind 1s a function of structure.) 





You have stated in the JoURNAL that ‘‘Webb’s 
Model First Reader” is one of the best books for 
teaching by the word method. Please tell me by 
whom said reader is published. J. W. SNOKE. 

(We do not affirm—that they the are best; Mr. C. 
N. Marvin does. They are published by Geo. Sher 
wood & Co., Chicago, Ill. We think the more 
modern readers published by D. Appleton & Co.. 
R. S. Davis & Co., A. 8. Barnes & Co., Lippincott 
& Co., surpass Webb’s. These were the unly ones 
at one time that employed the word method.-—Ep.) 





Will you be kind enough to give me in next paper 
the right pronunciation of Arkansas, and oblige an 
Ohio School Marm. C. 

(Two modes of pronunciation exist, Ar-kan-sas, 
and Ar-kan-saw. The latter is the mode fixed on 
by the Legislature of the State.—Eb.) 


Please send copy of ScHoot JournaL. I fear I 
am only an immitator and must improve, and must 
work on principles. I find the CoMPANION a very 
useful paper; it helps me. Iam ina wild country ; 
no maps; so I bought some wrapping paper, and 
am making my own. As to the advertisements I 
think them useful, and when I want anything I 
know where tosend for it. The only trouble is I 
want all the books you advertise, and cannot afford 
them. C. M. C., Minn. 


—— 








Don’t drop the Educational Notes and extracts 
from letters. From them I find out what is going 
on in different parts of the country. The parents 
need to be educated before they will put good read. 
ing in the hands of their children. The CoMPanioy 
is much liked. B. C., St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 





Most of our storms come from a westerly direc. 
tion, and are generally preceeded by easterly 
winds. Will you beso kindas to state in your next 
issue why these things are so? J. W. L. of Wis. 

(Guyot says that the winds that start from the 
equator descend when cooled, and become westerly 
winds, that is winds that blow from west to the 
east. —ED.) i 











































The JOURNAL is certainly a great help to any 
teacher, no matter in what school engaged. In ithe 
has the fresh advice, news, criticisms, methods, 
etc., brought before him from time to time. And, 
while there are, of course, some features of the 
JOURNAL which I might feel disposed to criticise, 
yet as a working, live paper for live, working teach 
ers, it seems to me that it goes quite a distance on 
the road toward the ideal standard. H. W. C. 





Though having bid adieu to the old and honored 
profession of teaching, I cannot abandon its litera- 
ture. You will therefore continue the JoURNAL to 
my address as usual. I know of nothing as fasci- 
nating and practical in all the range of educational 
publications as the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 

J. P. ROWLAND. 





I always feel fifty per cent. better every time I 
read a number of the InsTITUTE. We have teach- 
ers in this county who are ashamed to go to teach- 
er’s institutes—that’s just it. J. F. McK., Tenn. 





The teachers read my copy of the InstiTuTE I 
know, for if I say, ‘‘where did you get that new 
idea?” they reply, from the TEAcHERS INSTITUTE.” 


B., Syracuse, N. Y. th 


Geo. Sherwood & Co., Chicago, publishes Webb's 
Model Readers. I use the first and second and like 
them very much because the work is taken in 
natural order. C. N. MARVIN. 





Can you aid me with (1) the nicknames of the 
States; (2) the names of all the characters used in 
indicating the sounds of the letters; (3) do any of 
your readers ever try the plan of placing the time 
for preparation immediately after recitation? 

A. E. J. 





Seeing an advertisement in the JourRNAL, of Cal- 
kins’ Object Lessons, and wishing a copy also of 
‘* Little Songs for Little Singers,” I ask for infor- 
mation astoprice. Do you know of any good work 
for teaching drawing in a primary of first grade? 

F. K., of Mo. 

(Calkins’ Object Lessons, price $1.50; Little Songs 
for Little Singers, 25c. Write to Potter, Ainsworth 
& Co.,N. Y. city, for drawing-books, and let us 
hear further.) 





I recognize in the JOURNAL a paper worth four 
times its cost. Could it be taken by every teacher, 
read and applied, it would effect very significant 
changes. The old beaten paths would grass over 
and the teacher find himself in a new atmosphere 
of school life. G. R. Royor, Wilbur, Neb. 





CHLORATE OF POTASH AND PHOSPHORUS.—A day or 
two ago a man out of employment thought he 
would make some matches. He got a pound of 
chlorate of potash and some sticks of phosphorus 
and proceeded to pound them up in a mortar; the 
result was a terrible explosion, and amputation of 
the arm was needed. Some days ago, while prepara- 
tions were being made for amateur theatricals at 
the Normal School at Toronto, Ont., A. ©. Paull. 
and William Armstrong, were combining phosphate 
and chlorate of potash for stage thunder, when an 
explosion occurred. Paull was badly injured in 
the breast and face by broken glass, and Arm 
stron’s hand was blown off. 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 








A LEATHER belt has just been made in Hartford, 
Conn., which is an inch thick, 38 inches wide and 
125 feet long, and weighs 1,834 pounds. 

TELEPHONES.—Two German gentlemen have suc- 
ceeded in making an underground telephone carry 
speech distinctly over a wire thirty-two milcs long. 
This was thought impossible until very recently. 

THE WEATHER AND THE Moon.—Careful observa- 
tion has proved that the weather upon the earth 
cannot be affected by the moon. There is, then, 
no truth in the popular beliefs of the horns being 
up or down and the others of similar character. 

Tue Adirondacks are fast being stripped of their 
timber and rendered useless for hunting and fishing 
purposes. A company of capitalists are trying to 
buy up the lands and maintain them as a game pre- 
serve. 

THE ARTOCARPACEA.—A French chemist has ana- 
lyzed the juice of the ‘“‘milk tree” of Central 
America, and has found that it really has many of 
the nutritious qualities of cow’s milk. Attention 
was first drawn to its usefulness by Alexander von 
Humboldt. 

TRAVELLING BY ELECTRIC LIGHT.—The Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company has adopted the electric 
lamp for passenger cars. The electricity is stored in 
secondary batteries underneath the floor of the 
cars. Thirty cells of battery furnishes current for 
six Edison lamps for seventeen hours. 

A LARGE district in the lower part of this city, 
including offices, public buildings, factories, etc., 
is lighted with the Edison electric lamps. They are 
used on some of the ferry boats of the Pennsy1- 
vania Railroad Company, and will be put into the 
new Long Island Sound steamer, ‘‘ Pilgrim.” - 

A suMMARY inethod of unloading coal boats by 
the Aire & Calder Navigation Company, at Goole, 
Scotland, is to hoist the coal boat, weighing thirty 
tons, bodily out of the water with a hydraulic 
crane, and literally turn it over into a large vessel, 
just as a coal hod is emptied on a fire. 


SPEED oF EARTHQUAKES.—Among Prof. Milne’s 
instruments for studying the earthquakes of Japan 
isa clock, which, of itself, records the rate of 
earthquake waves. Some shocks have traveled 
at the rate of 10,000 feet per second, gradually 
growing slower until it was 4,500 feet per second. 
The rate always keeps growing slower and slower 
as the shock progresses. The waves last from 
thirty seconds to four minutes. 


CHANGES IN THE Moon.—Prof. M. W. Harrington 
says that two changes in the moon’s surface which 
are now regarded as fairly established are: First, 
The landslide, caused by the great alterations of 
temperature to which the moon is subject, and 
many of which may be easily seen with good tele- 
scopes. The second is the craters, which are differ- 
ent in size from what was recorded by earlier ob- 
servers. 


A RAILWAY carriage painted inside with the Bal- 
main phosphorescent paint is included in one of the 
trains between London and Rotherhithe, via the 
Thames Tunnel. Although only one-half of the 
available space of the carriage is painted, the phos- 
phorescent light is quite sufficient to enable the 
passengers to distinguish small objects when pass- 
ing through the tunnel; and, moreover, the light is 
powerful enough to enable a person to read the in- 
dication of an ordinary watch. 


A NEW use has been discovered for potatoes. 
They can be converted into a substance resembling 
celluloid by peeling them and. after soaking in water 
impregnated with eight parts of su!phuric acid, 
drying and pressing between sheets of blotting 
paper. In France pipes are made of this substance 
scarcely distinguishable from meerschaum. By 
subjecting the mass to pressure billiard balls can be 
made of it rivaling ivory in hardness. 


Mica Face Masks.—The workmen of the Breslau 
mills and factories in Prussia have found a new- 





made mica face mask of great use. The mica 
plates are fixed in metalic frames, protected with 
asbestos. The mask covers the whole face effec- 
tively, while the neck and shoulders may at the 
same time be protected by a fire proof cape of 
asbestos. There is space enough between face and 
mask .o admit of glasses being worn, either to im- 
prove the vision or shield the eyes. Thus the men 
are protected from the fierce heat, acid fumes, 
flying sparks, or fragments of stone or metal; the 
tough inflexible mica also protects the glasses. 


Stinainc Tree.—This shrub grows in Australia 
from two or three inches to ten or fifteen feet in 
height. It gives out a disagreeable odor and is very 
poisonous to the touch. One in hunting will often 
forget the tree until warned of its presence by the 
odor, and will then find himself in a little forest of 
them. The sting leaves no mark, but the pain is 
maddening. For months afterward the part will 
be tender to the touch in rainy weather, or when it 
gets wet by washing, etc. A travelersays, ‘‘I have 
seen a man who treats ordinary pain lightly, roll 
on the ground in agony after being stung.” Horses 
someti <es go completely mad, after getting into a 
grove of trees, and rush open mouthed at every 
one approaching, so that it becomes necessary to 
shoot them. Dogs, too, will rush about whining 
piteously and bite pieces from the affected part. 


SEWER Gas.—This term has been employed a 
long time by chemists, sanitarians, plumbers, and 
others to indicate the ordinary emanations from 
sewers. ‘‘What has been called ‘sewer-gas’ is 
composed of air, vapor, and gases, in constantly 
varying proportions, together with living germs— 
vegetable anu animal—and minute particles of pu- 
trescent matter. In short, it is composed of what- 
ever is sufficiently volatile or buoyant to float in 
the atmosphere, and in consequence of which buoy- 
ancy it is permitted to escape through the various 
sewer-outlets. The offensiveness of odors ‘s no test 
of their insalubrity, for the most fatal germs 
are often conveyed in an atmosphere which 1s 
odorless. The absence of unpleasant odors, there- 
fore, furnishes no proof tha: the air does not con- 
tain sewer emanations.—Popular Science Monthly. 


CaTARRH.—Catarrh is a disease characterized by 
an increased production or secretion of unhealthy 
mucus fluid in the mucous membrane. So we may 
have catarrh of the stomach, catarrh of the intes- 
tines, of the bladder, of the throat, or lungs, or it 
may be confined to the nasal passages. The term is 
popularly applied to an affection of the nasal or- 
gans. 

The fluid secreted in the mucous membrane of 
the passages through the nose to the throat is di- 
rectly exposed to the air, and soon thickens. ‘his 
produces additional irritation. If this mucus 
secretion is found in the bronchial or upper air pas 
sages of the lungs, or is drawn there from the nose 
in breathing, the irritation is called ‘* bronchitis.” 

Nasal catarrh, which is popularly understood by 
the word catarrh, refers to the mucus inflammation 
of the air passages extending through the nose over 
to the throat. At first it affects only the direct 
openings, and is easily remedied. If long continued, 
or suddenly severe, the inflammation may extend 
up into the numerous bony cavities between the 
eyes and in the middle of the forehead, where it is 
more difficult to reach, and if continued long, it de- 
stroys the bony structure. 

Catarrh is often the result of weakness or debility, 
arising from any cause, such as insufficient food, 
mental anxiety, foul air, etc.; also of taking cold, 
or exposure to dampness, sudden changes in the 
weather, or an unusual season. In the latter cases 
it may be epidemic, that is, generally prevalent. 
Catarrh may be acute and temporary, but may be- 
come chronic, or seated. It may be local, that is, 
confined toa single organ; or it may be general, 
extending to the greater part or the whole of the 
mucous membrane. 

From the above it will be readily understood that 
the best preventive, and often the best remedy, is 
to secure a vigorous condition of the whole sys- 
tem, by nourishing food, exercise, pure air, and, if 





need be, by bracing up with simple tonics, as 
quinine. 

For Bronchitis.—Get from the druggist’s a little 
good Wood Creosote. Put two drops of it into a 
bottle holding a pint or so. Pour ina little more 
than half a pint of clear water, and shake it well: 
also shake well always before using it. , Take a 
mouthful of this, throw the head back, gargle it 
some time in the throat, and then swallow it. Re- 
peat this every two hours, more or less, so as to use 
up the liquid within 24hours. For each subsequent 
24 hours, use three drops of the Creosote in 3 to 4 
gills of water. This 3drops a day may be con- 
tinued indefinitely without harm. 

For Catarrh.—Prepare the Creosote water as 
above, in any amount, at the rate of one drop of 
Creosote to one gill of water (4 drops to the pint), 
or a little more water if the Creosote be very strong 
and the water tooirritating. Make afresh mix- 
ture once in two or three days, and as much oftener 
as more is needed. Takea handful of this water, 
previously well shaken, and snuff it through the 
nose into the mouth, and eject it. A little going 
down the throat will do no harm. Do this two or 
three times, and repeat it at bed-time, in the morn- 
ing on rising, and, if need be. occasionally during 
the day. In fact, keep the nasal passages washed 
out with the Creosote water. Its vapor will even 
penetrate tbe bony cavities, and also be drawn into 
the lungs with useful results. It destroys the pur- 
ulent mucus, and tends to prevent its further secre- 
tion. It is useful for any discharges from the nose 
or lungs produced by colds or general weakness.— 
Am, Agriculturist. 
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Mr. HERBERT SPENCER will, us soon as possible, 
embark for home. The restless, bustling American 
life increases his nervousness. Notwithstanding 
all possible care and attention he is unable to sleep, 
or eat anything beyond dry toast and sardines. 

THE award to M. Nerot, a French artist, of the 
prize of $10,000 for a design of a monument to Vic- 
tor Emmanuel at Rome, has at last been confirmed 
despite the determined opposition of the Italian 
public, to whom the idea of that honor and reward 
going to a foreigner was very distasteful. 

THE present state of trade in New York City is 
excellent. Manufacturers and wholesale dealers 
are very busy, and sales are reported to be from 
10 to 25 per cent. heavier than they were last 
year. Buyers are here in large numbers from all 
parts of the country, crowding the hotels, and add- 
ing to the business activity of the city. 
this ?) 

A MASTERPIECE of Meissonier, painted in 1862, 
and representing the first Napoleon on his white 
charge, at the campaign of Paris, was bought by 
Mr. Ruskin, for the French Gallery, in Pall Mall, 
some years ago, for $5,000, this being fifty per cent. 
advance on the price paid the artist. In June of 
the present year it was put up at the public sale at 
Christie's (London), and purchased on a commis- 
sion from a Parisian collector, for—say $30,000. As 
it measures but one hundred and thirteen square 
inches, this is about #270 the square inch. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE PHILHARMONIC SociETY.—The forty-first season 
will consist of six afternoon rehearsals and six evening 
concerts. The rehearsals take place Nov. 10th, Dec. 8th, 
Jan. Sth, Feb. 9th, March 9th, April 6th, at two o'clock. 
The concerts take place Nov. 11th, Dec. 9th, Jan. 6th, 
Feb. 10th, March 10th, April 7th, at eight o’cleck. All 
at the Academy of Music, and under the direction of 
Theodore Thomas. At the first concert Miss Emma 
Thursby will be the soloist. At the second concert Herr 
Rafael Joseffy will be soloist. The new symphony by 


Dvorak will be given during the season. Reserved seat 
for the six concerts, eight dollars ; reserved seat for the 
six reheareals, six dollars. Purchasers of season tickets 
can select their seats on and after Monday, Oct. 30th, at 
the Academy of Music. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR NERVOUSNESS. 
Dr. H. N. D. ParRKER, Chicago, says: ‘‘ I have thor- 
oughly tested it in nervous diseases, dyspepsia and gen- 
e debility. and im every case could see great benefit 








from its use. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 
GENIUS IN CHILDHOOD. 











By E, DAVENPORT. 

In reading about the lives of the great musicians one 
is struck with the wonderful ability they displayed in 
childhood. “Mozart's child-life is perhaps the best knowu 
instance of this, having shown his passionate love for mu- 
sic as early as three years; he composed a minuet at four, 
and a year later wrote out what he composed. Then at six 
years old, he traveled with his father to the different 
courts, playing the piano before the nobility, who were 
amazed at the skill of the baby fingers. 

Hummel, Mozart’s first pupil, showed almost equal 
talent. He began to learn the violin when four years 
old, and the piano and singing twelve months after. 
Under Mozart's instruction he became at nine years a 
marvellous pianist for his age. 

Beethoven, the greatest of all in the world of music, 
composed at thirteen. Mozart heard him play and ex- 
claimed to a friend, ‘‘ Mark that ; some day you will hear 
from him.” 

The Bach family are celebrated as musicians, and Jo- 
hann Sebastian is regarded as the flower of his race for 
his beautiful] work, ‘‘ The Passion, according to St. Mat- 
thew.” He studied the elements of music when he was 
a little over ten, and copied by moonlight a music-vook 
that had been denied him by his elder brother, working 
over it six months. 

Handel's youth is another example of the strong love 
for music, fighting against difficulties, His father wished 
him to become a lawyer and discouraged his desire for 
studying music, sending trom the house all the musical 
instruments. But the boy managed, with the aid of his 
nurse, to get an old piano into the garret, and then, when 
every one was asleep, he practised night after night. 
When he was nine years old his father took him toa 
palace to visit a relative who was employed there. Young 
Handel wandered into the chapel and soon found the 
keys of the organ. The duke heard him and urged his 
father to cultivate his son’s love for music, which opened 
the way for Germany’s noblest oratorio writer. At eleven 
years Handel wrote hymns which were sung in the prin- 
cipal churches of his native town, Halle. 

In the Schubert household the father and his sons 
spent their evenings playing trios and quartets from 
Beethoven. Franz, the youngest boy, when not ten years 
old, took part, and played with taste and skill. 

Mendelssohn played the piano with ease at eight years 
and when he was a little older composed quartets, and 
even conducted an orchestra. Moscheles, the dear friend 
of Mendelssohn, played a difficult sonata of Beethoven’s 
at seven, and could play from memory pieces he had 
once heard. ‘When Robert Schumann was ten years old 
he heard Moscheles play, and was filled with the desire 
to study music. Now he is regarded as one of the finest 
song-writers of Germany. Wagner's love for music 
sprung up in somewhat the same manner. He heard a 
symphony of Beethoven when a boy, and eagerly began 
to study music ; seven years later he wrote a symphony 
himself, which was well received. 

Chopin, the gifted Polish pianist, played at his first 
concert when he was only nine years old, and when he 
returned from it his mother asked him what had most 
pleased the audience. ‘‘ Ob, mamma,” he exclaimed, 
“they all looked at my collar !” 

This does not exhaust the list of children who were 
wonderful in music. Liszt was, openly caressed by a 
prince for his rendering of a certain piece at nine years 
old, and became the pet of the musical people in Viertna; 
Hiller wrote a rondo at eleven, anu appeared in public 
a year later ; Rossini composed an opera at sixteen ; Cle 
menti equalled good pianists at nine ; Haydn tried tc 
compose a mass at thirteen ; Paganini played the violir 
at seven, and Meyerbeer gave a coucert at six. 


* 
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THE MOONLIGHT SONATA. 








One evening as Beethoven was walking along the 
street, he heard the sound of some one playing his sym- 
phony in F ona piano. The sound came from a small 
house near by. He stopped to listen, but the mvsic 
ceased, and a voice so clearand distinct said : 

‘“ What would I not give to hear that piece played by 
some one who could do it justice !” 

Acting upon his first impulse, the great composer 
pushed open the door and came upon a brother and 
sister. 

‘*Pardon me,” he said, beginning to feel somewhat 
embarrassed as soon as he was inside ; ‘‘ pardon me, but 
I heard music and was tempted to enter. I am a mu- 
sician.” 








The girl blushed and the young man assumed a grave, 
almost severe manner. 

‘‘T also heard some of your words,” Beethoven con- 
tinued. ‘ You wish to hear—that is, would you like me 
to play to you?” 

There was something strange and comical in the 
whole affair. and there was something so agreeable and 
eccentric in the musician’s manner, that all smiled with - 
out knowing why. 

“‘Thank you,” said the young man ; 
is bad, and then we have no music.” 

‘*"No music,” repeated Beethoven; “how then did 
Mademoiselle——” He stopped and colored, for the 
young girl just then turned toward him, and he saw 
that she was blind. 

“*T entreat you to pardon me!” he stammered ; ‘ but 
I did not remark at first. You play, then, from 
men.ory ?” 

“ Entirely !” 

‘* And where have you heard this music before ?”’ 

‘* Never, excepting from the musicians in the streets.” 

The timid girl seemed frightened ; so Beethoven, with- 
out saying another word, seated himself at the instru- 
ment and hegan to play. ‘‘Never,” said one who was 
with him that night he ventured into the shoemaker’s 
cottage, ‘‘ never during the many years 1 knew him did 
I ever hear him play as for this young blind girl and 
her brother, on that old dilapidated piano.” 

At last the shoemaker rose, approached him, and said 
in a low voice: ‘‘ Wonderful man, who are you, then ?” 
Beethoven raised his head as if he had not understood 
him. The young man repeated the question. The com- 
poser smiled as only he could smile. 

‘‘ Listen,” saia he; and he played the first movement 
in F Symphony. A cry of joy escaped from the brother 
and sister. They recognized the master, and cried, ‘“You 
are then Beethoven !” 

He rose to go, but they detained him. 
once more, just once more,” they said. 

He allowed them to lead him back to the instrument ; 
and as he sat down again the silvery rays of the moon 
fell through the curtainless window upon his upturned 
face, and across the room. 

“I am going to improvise a sonata to the moonlight,” 
he said, playfully. Earnestly the composer looked out 
into the boundless moonlit sky for a few minutes; thea 
his fingers rested on the keys, and he began to playa 
low, but wondrously sweet strain, and the wonderful 
harmonies issued from the instrument, sweet and even, 
until the sonata was complete. 


TAKING A HINT. 


Daniel Webster had, up to the time of going to Exeter, 
always led a very quiet life away from society. So it is 
not strange that he lacked many of the little polished 
ways that good society demands. 

No one understood this better than ‘‘old Squire Clif- 
ford,” at whose house Daniel stayed with several of the 
other students. There was one habit, especially, of 
which the Squire felt it would be only kindness to cure 
him. It was that of frequently holding his knife and 
fork upright in his fists on either sides of his plate. Th< 
good Squire hesitated to tell Daniel” directly of this 
fault ; he would not have hurt the boy’s sensitive feel- 
ings for the world. Finally he decided on this plan, and 
spoke privately to one of the boys with whom he was 
better acquainted. ‘‘ Now,” said Squire Clifford, ‘) 
want you this noon at table to hold up your knife and 
fork as Daniel does. I will speak to you about it, and 
we will see if the boy does not take the hint for himself.” 

The young man consented readily to be his fellow- 
student’s scapegoat, and several times during the meal 
planted his fists on the table, with knife and fork 
straight vp. The Squire called the lad’s attention to his 
attitude, courteously begging his pardon for mentioning 
the matter, and added a few kind words on the value of 
young men correcting such little ways before mingling 
in society. The student thanked him fur his interest and 


advice, and promised to amend. Never again from that 
day were Webster’s knife and fork seen pointed toward 
the ceiling. 

After vacation amore father wok the lad back for 
another term ; and, in his saddle bags he carried a good, 
fut turkey as a present to the Squire in token of grati- 
tude for his son’s improved manners. Don’t you all 
hepe that the fellow who was willing to be rebuked be- 
fore a tableful for the benefit of a companion got the 
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CANALS. 



































































Canals are an ancient invention ; they were used for 
watering the soil and boats. In the fifteenth century ca- 
nal locks were first made,before this the course could on- 
ly be laid in level country. Canals are now usually built 
in several parts, or levels, as they are called, each level 
having its water higher or lower than the one next to 
it. Every two levels are separated by a lock, which is 
something like an oblong box, sometimes built of wood, 
but more generally of stone, and is large enough to hold 
a canal boat. It has a gate at each end, which opens in 
the middle—one opening into the upper level, the other 
into the lower level. When a boat is to go up the canal, 
it passes through the lower gate, which is then closed, 
into the chamber of the lock, between the two gates. 
Water is now let into the lock from the upper level til! 
both are at the same height, and then the upper gate is 
opened and the boat passes through. If another boat is 
to pass down, it goes into the lock, the upper gate is 
closed, and the water is let out till the water in the lock 
is lowered to the level below, and the gate is opened 
and the boat passes out. 

On some canals boats are carried from one level to 
another on railways, and on these they are raised and 
lowered by machinery. Canals are often made on great 
bridges, called aqueducts. In these the canals lie over 
low places, and are also made to cross rivers whose wa- 
ters are at a lower level. The most remarkable canal 
aqueducts in the United States are those which cross the 
Genesee and Seneca rivers on the Erie canal, and that 
which carries the Chesapeake and Ohio canal over the 
Potomac river. 

In China canal boats are drawn by men, but in Europe 
and U.S. by horses and mules. Steam is now being 
used on the great Suez Canal and many other of the 
larger ones of the world. 





BORN IN NOVEMBER. 





Among the celebrated persons born during the month 
of November are the following : 

Nov.—-8rd, William Cullen Bryant, poet, 1794; chief 
work, ‘‘ Thanatopsis.” 4th—James Montgomery, poet ; 
wrote a great many religious poems. 5th—Hans Sachs, 
1494, called the cobbler-poet ; lived in Nuremburg, Ger- 
many. 10th—Martin Luther, 1483, the great German re- 
former. Oliver Goldsmith, 1728, author of the ‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield” and ‘‘ Deserted Village.” Frederick 
Schiller, 1759, German poet ; wrote a play called ‘* Wil- 
liam Tell.” 11th—Tasso, 1493, Italian poet. 15th—Cow- 
per, English poet, 1731. Herschel, 1738, noted astrono- 
mer. R. H. Dana, 1787, American writer. 16th—John 
Bright, 1811, the English philanthropist. 19th—Thor- 
waldsen, 1770, sculptor of Denmark. 20th—Thomas 
Chatterton, a boy poet, 1752. 22nd—George Eliot, 1820, 
author of ‘‘Adam Bede,” *‘ Middlemarch,” ‘ Daniel 
Deronda” and other novels. Lived in England. 24th 
—Grace Darling, Scotch heroine, 1805. 24th—Lope de 
Vega, 1562, Spanish poet. 380th—Dean Swift, author of 
‘* Guilliver’s Travels.” 





THE PARIS SALON, 





The Salon, as it is called, is an exhibition of paintings 
zach year in Paris, which has been in existence since 
the reign of Louis XV. A committee is chosen by the 
artists to select the pictures and award the prizes, and 
the Minister of Fine Arts classifies the accepted pictures. 

On the first of May the Salon opens to the newspaper 
critics, who examine the paintings and write long ac- 
counts of the exhibition. May 2nd the President of 
France, and others holding high positions, are invited 
to look at the pictures. The third day the artists and 
their friends have the Salon to themselves, and the next 
day it is thrown open to the public. People come from 
great distances to attend it. : 

The exhibition last spring was larger by 700 works 
than it was last year. There were nearly three thousand 
paintings hung, and over four hundred etchings; 886 
pieces of sculpture, 1,328 designs for glass, etc., and 29 
monuments were also on exhibition. 

#ny artist may send a painting to the Salon, and if it 
is accepted and hung, the painter’s fortune is almost 
made, * It is considered a high honor to have a painting 
on the Salon walls, and this year America was well rep- 
resented. 





Two YouNnG women of Milwaukee, Miss Hanson 
and Miss Philips, have each taken up 160 acres of 


four miles from the railway station, and in the 
spring will put up their sod house and put in their 
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PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
L 
THE PARCHMENT SERIES. 


* Eighteenth Century Essays. 


Selected and annotated by Austin Dosson. 
With Frontispiece. 16 mo, parchment anti- 
que, uncut, gilt top. Price, $1.25, 

“Our British essayists is a tempting and fruitful 
theme. re is no pleasanter reading in idle 
pours, than the Queen Anne essay, which is some- 
gmes a delicious piece of humor, sometimes a vivid 
description of by-gone customs and manners— 
too short ever to be wearisome, full of freshness 
and vivacity.’’—London Spectator. 


* Shakspere’s Works. 


To be completed in twelve volumes, publish- 
ed monthly. 16mo, parchment antique, nn- 
cut, gilt top. Price, $1.25 per volume. Volume 
I now ready, containing : 

THE TEMPEST. 

THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


“There is, paaee. no edition in which the 
yorks of Shaks can be in such luxury 
of type, and quiet distinction of form, as this.” 

Pall ‘Vau Gazette. 


The Bryant Birthday-Book. 


With Portrait of Bryant and Twelve Engrav- 
ings Illustrative of the Months. Printed with 
red lines. 18mo, cloth, red edges. Price, $1.25. 
“The Bryant Birthday-Book” isa little larger 
than the Longfellow, Whittier, and other birth- 
day-books, and a handso per volume. Itis printed 
vith red lines, and contains a portrait of Bryant 
and twelve illustrations appropriate for the 
month. The binding is elegant and unique. 


It. 


The Home Needle. 


By ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. With Diagrams. 
Volume 9 in APPLETONS’ HOME Books.” 12 
mo, cloth. baa 60 cents. 

_ConTeNTS: I. “Go Teach the Orphan Girl to 


few; IL. Re. 4. Right; Undergarments; 
lil. Undergarments (continued) ; IV. “The Song 


e 


of the Shirt’; V. Rudiments of Dress-making: 
Vi. Dress- maki in Detail; VII. Sewing and 
Finishin; a. he Milliner’s Art; IX. Chil- 
dren’s arme » House-linen; XI. The 
Mending Basket; sa. A Patch-work Chapter. 


IV. 


lome Occupations. 


By Janet E. Ruutz-Rees. With Illustrations. 
Volume 10 in APPLETONS’ HOME Books.” 12 
mo, cloth. a 60 cents. 


CONTENTS : Introductory ; What can 

Done with #2, Ill. The Boenibitithn of 1 Tis 
sue-paper; IV. Modeling in Wax-Flowers; 
Modeling in Wax—Fruits, ete.; VI. The Preser- 
ration of Flowers and Grasses ; VII. Spatter- 
work: VILL. Feeme-mainy $ 1x. Collections ; 
ithe’ Uses of 


Ds. ME NEEDLE. 
OME DECORATION. HOME OCCUPATIONS. 


Handsomely printed, and bound in cloth, flex- 
le, with illu uminated design. 12mo. Price, 60 
ts each. 
















Above books for sale by all booksellers; or will be 
by mail, post-paid on, receipt of price, by 


D.APPLETON &CoO., 
PUBI ISHERS, 
1,3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


wHy 


Henry Ward Beecher 


ee 


Fulland Revised Re 
Statement, 





PRICE. 10 10" CENTS. a 
SPURCEON’S 
TREASU«<Y OF DAVID, 


Vol. V. Price per vol., $2. 
HOYT-WARD 


YCLOPADIA OF QUOTATIONS. 
most complete and best work of the kind.” — 
ne Ehud U. 8. Senate. 
5 odds the nas book of quotations in 
—N. Y. Herald 
PRICE, 900 PAGES, OUR cseve es $5.00. 
Pall e of Our Books Free. 
NK & WACNALLS 104 12 Dey St, N.Y. 


$65 38246 ME 










MIELE, hee chee ten tes 





12 Seek $22 4 day at home casily made. Cost of 


Co., Augusta, Me. 





“ALL ABOARD FOR EGYPT!” 


Rip Van Winkle in Asia and Africa. 


By D. C. Eppy, Author of “ Rip Van Winkle in wi 
Describing scenes and incidents in Morocco, ers, 
Tunis, Palestine, Asia Minor, Egypt, Zanzibar, 07 
scar, Ceylon, and India, with many attractive illus” 
rations and maps, and intructive description of coun- 
ries visited. large part of the book is devoted to 
Egypt, and describes Alexandria, Suez, Cairo, and other 
jlaces mentioned in connection with the late war. 
uarto, boards, illuminated $1.75; Quarto, cloth, bev. 
boards, $2.25. 


“ALL ABOARD FOR EUROPE!” 


Rip Van Winkle’s Travels in Europe. 


By the author of “Rip Van Winkle in Asia and Africa.” 
Descriptive of sights and scenes in Great Britain, 
Northern, Central, and Southern Europe. The standard 
character of these two volumes ts evinced by the steady 
sale and demand by readers desiring reliable informa- 
tion concerning the habits and customs of foreign 
countries. Quarto, boards, illuminated covers $1.75; 
quarto, cloth, bev. boards, $2.25. 


“ALL ABOARD FOR ZULU LAND!” 


Off to the Wilds. 


By GrorGcre MANVILLE Fesn. A story of hunting ex- 
perience in Southern Africa, by one of the most popular 
writers, and will be a favorite book with boys who like 
stuires of wild sports and exciting adventures. 8vo, 
cloth, 46 illustrations, 31.75. 


“ALL ABOARD FOR THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC.” 


The Mutiny on Board the Leander. 


By Berxarp Hetpmaxy. Being plain, unvarnished 
story of the events which brought that gallant craft 
unto her end, and of the many various and strange 
adventures which chanced to certain of hercrew. 8vo, 
cloth, 25 illustrations, $1.73. 


“ALL ABOARD FOR THE LIGHTHOUSE!” 


The Watchers on the Longships. 


By James F. Cops. A tale of Cornwall in the last 
century. An intensely interesting and realistic descrip- 
tion of scenes and event among the wreckers of Corn- 
wall, near Land’s End, England. 12mo, illustrated, 350 
pages, 


2.” 


- 


“ ALL ABOARD FOR PALESTINE!” 


A Home in the Holy Land: 


A TALE ILLUSTRATING CUSTOMS AND ADVENTURES IN 
MODERN JERUSALEM. 

By Mrs. Fixx. The author spent years in Palestine 
and Jerusalem, and writes out of a rich and varied ex- 
perience, giviny full information touching the cutoms 
—_ habits of the pees. What is related in this book 

is as fresh and attractive as most captivating romance. 
12mo, 491 pages, 16 illustrations, cloth, $1.50. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL &CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 








An entire new edition of this matchiess Poem, with 
120 new and beautiful illustrations on wood, from 
drawings by Henry Fenn, E. H. Garrerr, L. S Lpsen, 
Mary HaLiock Foore, J. APPLETON Brown, E. H. Hay- 
DEN, etc. 


1 vol. octavo. Elegantly and appropriately bound 
with full gilt edges, in box. Price in cloth . . $6.00. 
In tree calf or antique morocco 10.0 


“*Tae LADY OF THE LAKE’ has been chosen as a sub- 
ject for illustration, not only for its picturesque fea- 
tures, which invite inan unusual decree the sympa- 
thetic treatment of the artist, but also for the romantic 
personal interest which the story inspires, and which 

ves ita close hold on _= affections of all readers, 
to secure | 
treatment, the publishers. commissioned Mr. A. 
Anthony, under whose supervision this edition has hun 
executed, to visit the Scottish ys and make 


sketches on the spot. wd acene Ae poem was 
persona visited and sk ed by him, and these 
sketches have afforded the basis of the landscapes 
offered in this book. These ery my for one 
reasons, depict the scenery as it is at the present time ; 
while the Coummmaas, ram ms, and other accessories 
of the _—— the period of the cd 7 
the poem, be ng carefully studied from contem 

poomaree and descriptions, or later autho: tative 
wor 


“It will set on the 
verse and exquisite il 
Home 


vive all lovers of delicious 
ustration.”—Amgerican Rurai 


“These illustration ra do more to realize for us 
what was in the mind of Scott while he was writing 
this charming poem than thousands of imaginary de 
si - 4 ary of | how artistic in Lg rd = 2 

ole of prose ptions o gnlan 
samen, and nightly. costume.”—R. H. STroppaRp, in 
New York Mail and Bzpress. 


JAS. R OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
TEACHERS AIDS, sci 


can Reward and of Honor Cards, etc. 
Monthly 








should wear them. JAS. 
J.H. HAMILTON, Savona, CLINTON Co,, PENNA. 





mie Beene Bre Te Tense ‘ 


NEW BOOKS. 


ALDRICH’S POEMS. 


SUPERB HOLIDAY EDITION. 


Tue Complete Poews or THOMAS BAILEY 
ALDRICH. With a fine Steel Portrait, and 
admirably illustrated. Svo, limp cloth, or illumi- | 
natod flexible covers, $5.00; morocco, or tree | 
calf, $9.00, 

In every respect a work of art,and the season can 

+ ed produce a gift book more beautiful and accept 

able. 








DOCTOR ZAY. 


A Nove. By ELIZABETH sTU ART PHELPS, 
author of “ The Gates Ajar,” “ Friends,” etc. 
I vol. 16mo, $1.25. 


As the heroine ts a lady 
s has an excellent opportunity to 
resent — views of professional and social life. 
Readers of «I  Breen’s Practice’ * will find the points | 
of resen - tal and difference in these two storics 

curiously interesting. 


| Phelps has ever written. 
| physician, Miss Phel 


DARLEY’S EVANGELINE. 


LONGFELLOW'S EVANGELINE. With 
illustrations by F. O. C. DARLEY. Folio, unique 
binding in box. $10.00. 


These illustrations describe in very effective and 
graceful style the leading scenes and principal cha 
acters of this world-famous poem. The book is every 
Way artistic, and isa notable gift-volume. 


JOHN RANDOLPH. 


By Henry ADAMs. lg end in “ American 
Statesmen,”’ Series. 1 vol, 16mo, gilt top. $1.2: 


John Randolph of Roanoke is one of the most pic 
ture; sque and interesting figures in American political 
history ; and, in this volume, Mr. Adams has depicted 
| his career and character with a forces and distinctness 








which will make the volume one of the most attractive 
in the series to which it belongs. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


A New Volume. containing AGAMEMNoN, LA 
SAISIAZ, PAULINE, and DRAMATIC LDYLS } ane t 
and Second Series). lvol. lLémo. @1.50 


This volume comprises all of Mr. Browning's poems 
not contained in the edition of his work published by 
Hovenrtox, MirrFiin & Co., and groups of them togeth: 
to enable those who have the previous volumes to com 
plete their edition of Browing. 





Mother Goose for Grow. Folks. 


By Mrs. A. D T. Warrney. 
siderably enlarged. 
Hoppin. 


Mrs. Whitney has added several fresh chapters to the 
original edition of this book, in which she applies, with 
variations, the sense and nonsense of Mother Goose's 
nursery rhymes to the experiences of grown folks, and 
contrives to elicit no small amount of wit and wisdom. 


New edition, con- 
Illustrated by AUGUSTUS 
12mo. attractively bi und, $1.50. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid on receipt of price bythe Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BostToxw. 
THE ~ 
London Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 


“It is really a delight in these days to take up the 
publications of the Christian Knowledge Society. They 
are unexceptionable in moral tone, in literary quality, 
and in general interest."—New York Times. 


NEW HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


CHINA. Its History, Government, Liter- 
ature, etc. With numerous illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50, net; by mail, $1.65. 

Adapted 





RUSSIA. Past and Present. 
from the German of Lankenau and Delnitz. I 
HENRIeTTA M. CHESTER. With maps and illus. 
trations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, net; by mail, $1.65, 


CHARLEMAGNE. By tle Rev. E. L. 
Curts, B.A. 12mo, cloth, $1.05; by mail, $1.15. 


MITSLAV; or, The Conversion of Pome- 
rania. A story upon the introduction of Chris- 
tianity among the Western Slavs. By the late 
Right Rev. Bishop MILMAN, D.D. 12mo., cloth, 
$1.05, net; by mail, $1.15. 


JOHN HUS. The Commencement of Re- 
| sistance to Papal Authority on the Part of the 

Inferior Cier, y: By the Rev. A. H. WRATISLAW. 
12mo, cloth, % 05, net ; by mail, $1.15. 


ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & LO., 


Sole Agents for the Society in the United States, 
ba ooper Union, Fourth Ave, New York. 


NEW DEPARTURE! 


We want good, smart arvents in every county 
to canvass for our elegant styles of fine foreign 
and domestic stationery. Upon the receipt of luc, 
(the actual cost price to us), we will send a sample 
posk containining 54 styles of our different writ- 

Ing papers, envelopes, etc., with prices to the con- 
sumer printed on each sheet; Very liberal terins 
bound book 


to agents. Large | ele cgantly 
sent for is a new de; u 
sans Co., 33 Federal | 


Address, Seavipix0, GritmMan & CO. 








One of the strongest and most engaging novels Miss | 


16 | 


| 


ALLEN, B.A. With map. 16mo, cloth, 75 cts., 
net; by mail, 73 cts. | 
— 


of | 


U MES | 
“700 ee 












| 





ums BRYANT'S LIBRARY 
oF PoETRY AND SONG. # 


Containing 2000 Poems from 700 Au- 
thors. Complete Index of Poetical Quo- 
tations, with 13,000 References. Alto- 
gether, a Classified Cyclopadia of Poetry 
}and Poetical Quotations, Ilius- 
tratecL. 


ot 
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P: ETON’ Ss 


AMERICAN PEOPLE. 





| 
|B 
lg 


‘rom Review in N. Y. Glserver, Oct. 19th, 1882, 
* We take great pleasure in commending it for 
¥ eral reading and r re for use in colleges 
col schools, an 4 for all th surpuses of a com- 
plete and accur hi It is not a mere rec- 
| ord of events and dates, ‘b vut, from the earliest 
period down, the au 1 to trace to 
| theirappropriate source the formative intluences 
| Whic h have given cha to diferent portions 
if the country 2: estotl 1¢ respecti\ Coumsaneteae, 

sh: owing what has ui. th 1 What they are 
have in ita pa unie view of the nation, 
from its orizin, throu ch it 3s we ond rful progress, 
its present stanuiny among tuc nations of the 

|} world. 

“The publishers hay vl ut the work in 
very hands »me sty! r i i conrravings 


feminent men give it als 
a National Portrait Gall -ry 
The Ch mn Un 


>the atiractiveness of 


says: 

“Prof. Patton approaches much nearer to the 
Ideal Historian than any writer of similar books. 
His work must be gwiven the uirvest place among 
short histories of tuc United states 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 





GOOD CANVASSERS WANTED. 
\Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
27 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 


~-« SPRCIAL. 


Clostag, Ont Retail Departinent 


AND 


REMOVAL. 


Having decided to confine to my attention to 
my Own Publications and Importations, and 
also to remove to more « ‘ it and commo- 
dious promises, I am prepared to offer one of the 
tinest collections of 


Standard and Miscellaneous 


BOOKS 
Ever Offered in this Market, 
AT GREAT REDUCTIONS. 
CATALOGUE IN PREPARATION. 
B. _B woat: RIN cat, 7 70 Brestway, N.Y. 


Bind Your Journals. 














A large number of subscribers have written us 


for binders, so that the JOURNAL could be filed 
every week, and handy to referto. We have 

| had mad» a very pretty and durable binder, 
yund in dark olive-green cloth, of a very artistic 

| shade, witha plain but very handsome side stamp 
in gold. It is the prettic t bine ‘r we have ever 
jseen. The apparatus for binding the paper is 
durable, simple, and far the b - in use, and 1s the 
same used by over 500 of the most prominent 
pers of the country. The usual price of such a 
yinder is $1.50, but in order to indua a large 
number of our subscribers to keep the JOURNAL 
bound, we will send it post-paid to any subscriber 
for $1.25. We guarantee that you will be de- 


lighted with it. Address, 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 
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October 28, 1882. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 

THE GreaT Epics oF MEDI@VAL GERMANY. An 
outline of their conflicts and history. By George 
Theodore Dippold, professor at Boston University 
and Wellesley College. Bo:ton: Roberts Brothers. 
Price $1.50. 

The writer of this volume has presented an in- 
teresting sketch of the chief epics of Medizeval Ger- 
many, their outline and history. An introduction 
gives some information about the old poetry of 
Germany. That theme of German musical com- 
posers, ‘‘ The Nibelungen Lied” is first taken up ; 
and certain verses are given and the connections 
are made in prose; an outlineof the poem of Gud- 
run and its history follows. Then an account of 
Parzival. and an outline of the poem. Chapter IX. 
is devoted to Tristan and Isold. Thirty-one pages 
of notes complete the contents of this volume, which 
will awaken an interest in the literature of medizeval 
Germany. In the preparation of these sketches 
Prof. Dippold has drawn from the works of the 
great scholars, but many of the translations of 
poems are hisown. The work has been done dis- 
criminately and entertainingly, and will be read 
where a larger and more exhaustive treatise would 
be overlooked. The binding and lettering of the 
book and cover is bright and agreeable, and the size 
handy. 

ConcIsE HIsTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 2 
Vols. By J. Harris Patton. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. Price, $6.50. 

Hitherto the best works on United States History 
have been written for a limited class—the finished 
scholars. The chief of these are Bancroft’s, in 
twelve vclumes, ending with the formation of the 
Constitution in 1787, and Hildreth’s in six volumes, 
closing with Monroe's first term, in 1820. These 
are standard authorities, very complete and ex- 
haustive as far as they go. Since the close of these 
records our country has passed through the most 
eventful period in its annals, and great changes 
have taken place. 

There is now room, nay necessity, for a work 
coming down to the present time, that shall be well 
stored with the great features and essential facts, 
and well covered with dramatic incidents and per- 
sonal achievements, to hold and fascinate the aver- 
age reader. Hence the completion of this history 
by this industrious historical student and writer 
will give great satisfaction. 

This work is not a mere narrative, but a full 
treatise, dealing with causes and principles, as well 
as events, in which narration, description, biogra- 
phy and philosophy play their several parts, while 
the great features of history—political, religious, 
industrial and educational—stand out with inviting 
distinctness. 

Mr. Patton writes from the standpoint of a 
patriot ; his history has the brains leftin. There is 
no sophistry to mislead, or disloyal taint to poison 
the minds of the young. Every appreciative boy 
who reads this spirited recital, can scarcely fail to 
comprehend what influences have retarded and 
what have promoted the safety and stability of the 
republic; to give him this work is to put him in 
the right current, to inspire him with love of 
country, and to equip him well for citizenship. It 
is handsomely illustrated and published in excel- 
lent taste. 


Tue Book or FaB.es, chiefly from Atsop, chosen 
and phrased by Horace E. Scudder, with illustra- 
tions by H. W. Herrick. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

Fables, especially Alsop’s Fables, have an endur- 
ing place in juvenile literature, and it is with pleas- 
ure that we see this new edition from the hand of 
Mr. Scudder. It is handily and substantially 
bound, printed in handsome type on tinted paper, 
and, with a few exceptions, has an illustration for 
each fable. But more than all this is the pleasant, 
interesting way in which the matter is written. 


Mr. Scudder has put the fables in his own language, 
adapted to juvenile understanding by his be hi 
ing good taste. It will be found a very valuab 
reader for young children. 





DEL SarTE System or Oratory. By the Abbe 
Delaumosne. Translated by Frances A. Shaw. 
Albany, N. Y.: Edgar S. Werner. 

This is the only English work on the Philosophy 
and Art of Expression, as founded and taught by 
Francois Del Sarte. The author, De’aumosne, was 
a pupil of this great master, who was, beyond all 
comparison, the most accomplished actor that ever 
lived. Edwin Forrest said of the Del Sarte Philo- 
sophy: “It has thrown floods of light upon my 
mind. In fifteen minutes it has given me a deeper 
insight into the philosophy of my own art than I 
had myself learned in fifty years of study.” Among 
those who were Del Sarte’s pupils are the greatest 
actors, singers and orators of the world, Malibran, 
Sontag, Macready, Mackaye, and scores whose name 
stand equally high. The volume under review is 
well arranged for practical use. It is handy 
in size, well bound and printed, and, with appro- 
priate cuts, is well fitted for the use of all, in 
every department of art, who wish to give ex- 
pression to their work. It treats of the voice, 
gesture and language in such a masterly way 
that it will prove of value both to teachers and 
those who wish to improve in manner and lan- 
guage by themselves. The book is also furnished 
with a short, interesting biographical sketch of 
the master. 


Common ScHoot Enocution. Designed for com- 
inon schools, academies, colleges and private learn- 
ers. By J. H. Brown. St. Louis: J. H. Brown. 

Feeling the great need of better readers and speak- 
ers among our youth everywhere, Mr. Brown has 
set to work to supply one which shall afford that 
which he has found lacking in other books of similar 
character. The author comes to the point in a 
clear, common-sense way. While he does not cur- 
tail the great amount of theory that it is necessary 
to learn in order to become proficient in practice, he 
condenses it, and puts it in such every-day form 
that the pupil is ‘‘ bound” to learn it. The sooner 
theory and practice are, together, adopted into 
general instruction in schools, the sooner our pupils 
will become solid in their knowledge of how to 
read. Whena pupil can stand his ground when 
asked why he does so and so, then and then only, 
he has actually learned. This seems to have been 
Supt. Brown’s idea in writing this book. To the 
valuable matter upon the study there are added a 
good number of choice selections illustrating the 
theory. The book is one which may not only be 
used in schools, but in individual study with great 
benefit. 

AROUND THE Howse. 
ton. Price, $1.75. 

This is one of the most noteworthy of the new 
illustrated books for children. It is full of bright 
jingling rhymes by Edward Willett and pictures in 
colors from the designs of Charles Kendrick. It is 
a pleasure to see a juvenile book of this sort where 
equal pains has been taken with both pictures and 
reading matter. Mr. Willett is one of the best 
known of New York’s young journalists, and has 
shown a rare appreciation of children’s fancies in 
giving h‘s leisure time from more serious work to 
these charming little rhymes. The Sun says, 
‘Mr. Kendrick’s versatile pencil is tested weekly 
on our illustrated papers, but he has never done 
better work than in these dainty bits of child life.” 


ReEcorDsS OF A LATER LiFe. By Frances Ann 
Kemble. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price 
$2.50. 

To all who read Mrs. Kemble’s ‘Records of a 
Girlhood ” this will be a welcome volume. It con- 
sists of letters of the author covering a period from 
1834 {0 1848, giving her observations and opinions 
upon the many prominent people .she met, the 
varied scenes through which she passed and the 
important subjects agitating the public mind of 
that time. The work, while being a history of her 
own life, is filled with valuable references to so 
many people well-known in public life that is indeed 
an addition to the history of the times. Mrs. Kem- 
ble’s life, after retiring from the stage was a very 
interesting one, full of travel and incident, her 
style in writing is so polished and pleasing, that 


New York: R. Worthing- 





altogether this record of her later years is quite as 
fascinating a volume as that of ‘‘Charming Fanny's” 
girlhood days. 


Wirt anv W/ispom of Don QuIxoTE. Boston: Rob. 
erts Brothers. Price $1.25. 

The wisdom and witty sayings that abound in 
Cervantes’ ‘‘Don Quixote” have been selected for 
this entertaining little volume. The pointed re. 
marks, proverbs and short sketches thus placéd in 
easy reach will introduce the Spanish hero and wri- 
ter to many who have not the time to read the 
entire volume from which they are extracted. There 
is a biographical sketch of Cervantes by Emma 
Thompson, and a copious index to the proverbs and 
longer selections. The shape and style of the book 
is attractive, and will delight the lover of artistic 
binding. The 288 pages of Don Quixote’s ‘* Wit and 
Wisdom” will be found spicy reading. 


MorTHER GoosE FOR GRowN Fouks, By Mrs. A. 
D. T. Whitney. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

It was a quaint genius that conceived the idea of 
taking the old mother goose rhymes, so long looked 
upon as senseless juvenile jingles, as texts for 
serious grown folk’s poems. Yet, most ably has it 
been done. All the poems of the book are written 
in a pleasant, easy way; with a come-to-the-point 
ring in them, too. One after another we look over 
and realize more and more the truth of Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s words in conclusion, 

" many a fool and prophet too, 
Hath spoken wiser than he knew.” 

Mrs. Whitney takes a rhyme, from it selects the 
name of her poem, and using it as a text makes an 
every-day application to modern life. 

Under the title of *‘ Up a Tree” we find the text 
of the old women who got up in an apple-tree, and 
the practical application in the poem to misunder- 
standings and faliings out, which ends with saying 
it matters little how we got up, but the question is 
when we'll come down. She says: 

‘** An offensel ’ss one will descend straight way 
One, half in the wrong, for a while may stay; 
Clear curstness will rvost till the judgment day.” 

In most cases the poems are short. Few exceed 
ten stanzas; many have half the number. Thi 
illustrations greatly carry out the idea of the 
author. 

REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY- 
SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE N. Y. STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The first thirty pages are devoted to sketches of 
presiding officers, twelve pages to the proceedings 
of the meeting at Yonkers and cighty-three to the 
papers read. There are portraits of Profs. Wool- 
worth, 40-8; Davies, 52-3; Sheldon, °61-2; Thom- 
son, 63-4; North, ‘64-5; Barker, ’67-8; Steele, 70-71; 
Hoose, 71-2; McMillan, °73-4; Clarke, ’75-6; Allen, 
’*80-’81; Watkins, ’81-2; Nicholas, ’82-3. Some of 
these resemble the originals, the best being that of 
Prof. McMillan. The tenth president was Le>nard 
Hazletine, not Hazetton. The sketches we trust 
will be recast. The next generation will want to 
know more than is given of these good men. Mr. 
A. C. Kirk, the Secretary of the Association, has 
performed his duties with promptness. We notice 
no where any report from the Treasurer. Why is 
this? 

How To BE WEATHER-WISE: A New View of Our 
Weather System. With Illustrations. By Isaac 
P. Noyes. 12mo, pp. 51. Price, 25 cents. Fowler 
& Wells, publishers, 753 Broadway, New York. 

This is a bref and plainly-written explanation 
of the causes of changes in the weather, based 
upon the system of the United States Signal Service. 
It also explains the nature of that service, Cou 
paratively few appreciate the value of the Weather 
Bureau, because its work is but little understood by 
the people who read the daily *‘ Indications.” Mr. 
Noyes shows how the data are obtained for these 
indications, and how simple a matter it is to ob 
serve weather signs, when the principle inv: ved 
in weather movements is understood. Any one 
he claims, can observe the weather himself and be 
his own weather prophet, and in good, square 
Euglish he indicates the way. 
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The publishers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL intend to give 
to their readers each month a pretty clear idea of the 
pooks of the month. This list will be of value to the 
increasing number in all sections who want to keep| 
posted on the new publications. Prices will be given 
and other information to guide buyers. Publishers will 
pkase send us information before the 20th of each 
mouth. Reviews will be found in their apprapriate 
place, but brief, descriptive notices will be added to the 
titles. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEw YorkK. 
& L. J .» OF Fifty Law Lessons. By Arthur B. Clark. 


1.25. 

This aan in asmall space all the technical points of busi- 
ness law. 

he Bryant Birthday-Book. $1.25. 

This is a little lorger than the Longfellow, Whittier, and other 
birthday books, and is a somewhat handsome volume.’ It has a 
portrait of the poet and twelve illustrations fur the months, and 
is printed with red lines. 

The Home Necdie. By Ella Rodman Church. 60 cts. 

T his is a little manual bound in flexible cloth, containing clear, 
sensible c.rections upon sewing from the very beginning. 

Home Occupations. By Janet E. Ruutz-Rees. 60 cents. 





This vol'une is published uniform with “The Home Needle,” 
on contains numberiess practical suggestions upon employing | 
weil the time at home. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C9., Boston. 


Poetical Works of Brete Harte. $1. 

This is uniform with the *“* Household Edition” 
published by this house. 

Captain Mansana and Other Stories of Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson. Translated by Rasmus B. Anderson. $2. 

This volume contains three stories; the first Italian, the other 
two Norse 
First Principles of Household Management and Cook- 

eries. by Maria Parloa. 75 cents. 

This is a text-book for schools and families, chiefly the result of 
experience in teaching classes of working women, and is design d 
especially to benefit thos. to whom economy in cooking is a ne- 
cessity. 

Orthophony ; or Vocal Culture. By Rev. 
Russell. $1.25. 

This is a manual of elementary exercises for the cultiv: ation of 
the veice in elocution: founded upon Dr. James Rush's “ Philos- 
ophy of the Human Voice.”’ 

Poetical Works of John G. Saxe. $2. 


This is published as one of the “Household Edition.” 


Life of Major-General Geo. H. Thomas. By Thos. B. 
Van Horne. $3. 
This volume has 502 pages, and is supplied with maps and por- 
traits. 


of other poets 


Francis T. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New Yorg, 


Off to the Wilds. By George Manville Fenn. 
This is an account of the adventures of two brothers. 
The Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song. $5. 


This isa finely illustrated book of selections from English and 
American authors, edited b. Charlotte Fiske Bates, compiler 
of the Longfellow Birthday Book, ete. 


Holly and Mistletoe. By Mary Abbot Rand. $1. 
This is a collection of bright and captivating stories for children. 
The Watchers on the Longships. By Jas. F. Cobb. $1.50. 
This is a story of ‘‘ornwall in the last century. 
Rip Van Winkle’s Travels in Asia and Africa. 
pert Van Wert. $2.25. 
This is a valuable volume in matter and illustrations. 
Sonera Fa for Christmas Stories. Mary Abbot 
n 25 


J. R. OSGGOD & CO., Boston. 
By Lieut. J. W. Danen- 


$1.75, 


By Ru- 


Narrative of the Jeannette. 
hower. 25 cents. 
This contains a brief and graphic synopsis of the cruise of the 
“Jeannette.”’ It is illustrated and bound in paper. 
$1.50. 


A Modern Instance. By W. D. Howells. 
This is the work which ha3 won so much popularity as a serial 


in the Century. 
Sunshine Calendar. By Kate Sanborn. $1. 
This contains 365 pages; one for every dav in the year. 
Poems of the Hcuseho!ld. By Marg. E. Sangster. $1.50. 
This isa desirable volume of 270 pages. 
Jewish and Christian History. $4.50. 
This is complete in three volumes. 
Rachel’s Share ofthe Road. Round-Robin-Series, $1. 
This is an exciting story of railroad rule, strikes and oppression. 
Aubert Dubayet. By Charles Gayarre. $2. 
This isa new historical romance of the French Revolution. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Aphorisms. By Marie Ebner-Esrhenbach. $1. 

Thisis a collection of short, crisp pazine.\ a wit and without 
cynicism, transiated by Mrs. Annis Lee Wis' 
Penns aaipante D Datch, and Other Rade, By Phebe E. 

bbons. $2. 

This is the third edition of a volume of quaint pictures in social 
and domestic life. 

Memories of Old Friends. Edited by Horace N. Pym. 


This contains extracts from the journals of Caroline Fox, with 
recolicetions, conversations and anecdotes of great numbers of 
the noted English people of her time. 

$1. 


Faustine,a novel. By “ Rita.” 


This volume has been endorsed by the § »ciety for Political Edu- 
cation, and is a valuable addition to our political literature. 
Two Tea Parties. By Rosalie Vandewater. $2. 

This is illustrated and fitted to delight juvenile readers 
The Children's Hour. By Ernest Gilmore. $1. 

This has 49 full page illustrations, and is printed in large type. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. New York. HARPER & BROTHERS, New 
Diddie, Dumps & Trot. By Louise Clarke Pyrnelie $1. 


The woe of George P. Marsh. $2 per vol.; $5 per’ 
g $ - oe This isa picture of slave life in the South asit appeared to the 
| children of a slave owner. 


| Lawrence Sterne. Ey H. D. Traill. 
A biography of the writer, and account of his influence 
| his age. 
|A Rose Transplanted. $1. 
This is a story of Western heiress’ life in New York Society. 
Travels in South Kensington. By Moncure D. Conway. 


Complete Poetical Works of T. Buchanan Reed. $4.! 


an volume at a reasonable price containing the works of an au- 
r hitherto inaccessible exccpt in a large and expensive edition. 


' Timothy ; his Meighbers and his Friends. By Mrs. 
Mury E. Ireland. $1.50 


This is “‘a novel of home life in city and country, bright, pure, 
and entertaining.—Boston Eve. Transcript. 


YORK. 





This pe contains lectures on the English language, its origin 
and history: and a new edition of Man and Nature. 


My Portfolio. By Phelps Austin, D.D. $1.50. 
This pie cotnetien of essays; some religious; some biographi- | 


By Wm. Elliot Griffis. | 


75 cents. 
upon 


Corea, the Hermit Nation. 
$3.59. 


: Lemond 4 by Lae aut new. ¢ rt ay —— 8s Empire,” 
mpe ‘niversity of Tokio, Japan, This contains notes on decorative artand architecture in Eng- 
ee £ land, fully illustrated. , 
The Lead of the Arabian Nights. By Wm. Perry Fogg. ' Jonathan Swit. 


and late of the 
It is illustrated and has 


9 Ce 


By Stephen Leslie. 
This is another volume of the English Men of L 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Bostoy. 

A Home Story. 


nts. 
me, ny a book of travels thirouch Erypt, Arabia and Persia to canes. 
Bagdad, with an introduction by Bayard Taylor. 

'Swinton’s Army of the Potomac. By Wm. Swinton. $3. 


This is a critical history of operations in Virginir, Maryland,and Six Girls: 


annie Belle Irving. 
Pennsylvaina from the beginning to the end ot the war. $1.50. 


Thi 3 r i sto ol ec Litle Women" sort, w 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD.. Sew Your. “uTbis is a varming ry th itt men” sort, with 18 
Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales. $3. biee aa naene Girls Abroad. By Lizzie Champney, 


This is a new edition of 600 pages with new colored illustrations P 
and wood-cuts. This sells of the 


Life -f Richard Cobden. By John Morley. Paper, 40cts. 
This is accompanied with portrait. 

Happy Thoughts. By F. C. Burnand. 40 cts. 
This is written by the editor of the London Punch. quest, and is fully illustrated. 

The ag ogg of the Aryan Nations. By Rev. Sir Geo. | Little Dot's Picture Galle ery. #1. 


W. Cox. | 
sis . ee r s ! 
This is an mae a volume of 594 pages. | 9 zule ts 8 collecti:'n of about 


geile ss | description for each. 
Zoologica! Gardens. $2. | Page, Squire and Knight. 
This contains 24 pages, and has colored plates of animals. 7 


vacation rambles of three 
* trip, with their haps and mishaps. 
Young Folks’ History: The Queens of Eugland. By 
Rosalie Kaufman, $1.50 
This is founded on Stric kland’s Queens of Ex 
|} and adapted to young readers. 


girls on an European 


abridged 
man con- 


gland, 
It begins with the N« 


500 pictures, with an appropriate 
By W. Davenport Adams. 


| This isan historical story of the Middle Ages, with 113 original 





This is a very fine story with a compact plot well conceivedand 
well carried out. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS., Boston. 
Aunt Jo’s Scrap-bag. By L. M. Alcott. $1. 


A new number of Miss Alcott’s charming series containing * ‘An 
Old Fashioned Thanksgiving,” ““How it all happened” and nine 
other stories. 

$1.25 


Proverb Stories. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
This contains eight interesting stories for young pe fa 
The Jean Ingelow Birthday Book. §$1. 


This isa handsomely printed book, with red line border and 
divisions, a new portrait of Miss Ingelow and 12 illustrations of 
the menths. 


The Phaedo of Plato-Socrates. 50 ceuts. 
This is a neat handy little volume of the Wisdom Series. 
The Apology and Crito of Plato-Socra:es. 50 cents. 
This is uniform with the phaedo, finely printed and bound. 
The Wit and Wisdom of Don Quixote. $1.50. 


This volume contains selections from Cervantes’ writings and a 
biographical sketch of the great writer. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston. 


Pastoral Songs. By Alfred Tennyson. $2.50. 


This volume contains 14 pocms handsomely illustrated with page 
pictures in the text, also a portrait of Tennyson; printed only on 
one side of fine, thick paper. 


A Family Flight over E t and Syria. 
Mies Buean ia le. $2.50 or = 


A family of four make a flight through interesting countries | 
and in an interesting wey. Finely illustrated and bound. 


The 7 of Homer. By S. H. Butcher 
Lang. 


This isa v <a prose translation by two great Oxford men. 


| Easy Star Lessons. By Richard A. Proctor. 


By E. E. and | 


and A, | The Best Reading. 


| the important publications for the 


illustrations. 


| Schiler’s Song of the Bell. $1.5 


This has 24 illustrations by n. ted artists, and is No. 
entitled * Songs from the Great Pocts 


MACMILLAN & CO., New Yorxk 


Walter Savage Landor. Ivy Suney Colvin. $1.25. 


This is a charming volume of selections from Lardor's writings 
for the * Golden Treasury" series 


Short History of French Literature. 


bury. $2.25, 
This isa volume of 390 pages, and « 


2 of aseries 


By Geo, Saints- 


»vers in brief all the celebrat 


| ed namcs. 


Foreign Relations. By Spencer Walpole. $1. 
This is the “ English Citizen” serie 


The Scientific Evidences of Organic Evolution. 
Geo. J. Romanes. 50 cents. 
This is a valuable work from a reliable source. 


G. P. PUTNAM’ 


By 


S$ SONS, New York. 
$2.50 


Lae contains 48 star maps; 4 for each month, accompanied oo 
descriptions of the constellations and stars, and instructions how 
| to find them. 


The or of the Red Bird. By Geo, Cary Eggleston. 
1.25. 
This is a story for boys of how three young fellows sp nt a vaca- 
| tion on the South Carvlina coast with the “ Red Bir 
By Lynds F, Jones. a4. 


This is a priced aud classified bibliography for easy refere nee of 
5 years ending Dee. 31, 1881, 


Weighed and Wanting. By George MacDonald. $1.50, | Spoiling the Egyptians. By J. Seymour Keay. 40 cts. 


This is a story of unusual power and genius by one who always 


writes nobly. 
Child Lore. By Clara Doty Bates. $4. 


Rb, isa seen new edition with 200 original drawings from | 
t 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


1. Fight it Out on this Line. $1.25. 

This is the life and deeds of Gen. U. 8. Grant. 
2. Facing the Enemy. $1.25 

This is the life and military career of Gen. W. T. Sherman. 
3. Fighting Phil. $1.25. 

This is the life and military career of Lieut-Gen. P. H. Sheridan. 
4. Old Salamander. $1.25 

Thisis the life and naval career of Admiral Farragut. 
A, Mon preyed Boy and His Mother. $1.25. 

e career ane achievements of John Ericsson, Engineer. 


6. "OId | Aaa $1.25 


ee the life and many career of Maj-Gen. Ormsby McKnight 
chell 


All the above beens to the “ Heroes of the Rebellion” Series. 


By Rev. P. C. Headley. 
New England Bird Life. By Dr. Elliott Cones. $2.50. 


This is a manual of New 
edited from the manuscript of 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., New York. 


The Changing Year. $38. 


This ie a book of poems, and eee of life and nature with 
Siaststiens Sor each page, pelted on fine paper, and finely 


fred A. Sterns. 


Constitutional History and Political Development of 
United States. By Simon Sterne. $1.25. 


the 


Rngiand Ornithology, revised and | 





A narrative of peculiar interest and power upon the present 
| affairs in Egypt. 


|FORDS, HOWARD & YorK. 
Plymouth Pulpit. 


$2 per 
annum. 


This is a weekly pamphlet issue of Henry Ward Beecher’s cur- 
rent sermons, beginning with Mr. B echer ® first sermon after 
vacation. 


The House that Jill Built after Jack's had Proved a 
Failure. By E.C. Gardner. $1.50, 
This is a book on home architecture, with profuse illustrations 
by the author, 
Dust. By Julian Hawthorne. $1.25. 


This isa novel of English society during the early part of this 
century. 


HULBERT, New 


Price 7 cents a number. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


New Quartette. $1.50. 
This isa beautiful collection of engravings for children. 
Sunday Chatterbox. $1.25. 


This is a collection of choice readings for Sundays and other 
days, illustrated 


Chatterbox Natural History. #%1.25. 


This isa profusely illustrated collection of stories and incidents 
in Natural History. 


Buds and Blossoms. $1. 
This is made up of pretty pictures with descriptions in prose 
and verse. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., New Yorx. 


Silver Store. By S. Baring-Gould. $1.50. 


This is a collection of stories in verse upon eyends and anecdotes 
of medizeval Christian and Jewish times. 


New YORK. 
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CHA‘’TERBOX, Junior. New York: R. Worthing- 
ton. Price, $1.25. 

The word ** Chatterbox” is talismanic to the’ ears 
of juveniles. It suggests a whole world of literary 
and artistic treasure, entirely unknown to the chil- 
dren of a generation ago. And in every point does 
this junior member, of what has now grown to be a 
large family, keep up the reputation already won. 
It has many pictures, varied, fine in workmanship 
and interesting. The stories, too are charming; 
not only written in an agreeable style, but full to 
overflowing with valuable infvrmation. 


McNALLY’s SYSTEM OF GEOGRAPHY, revised by 
James Monteith and 8. T. Frost, and including 
Frost’s ‘‘ Geography Outside of Text books,” (pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Co.) forms a most hand- 
some and complete work for olderstudents. Tn this 
edition, the lists of names which constituted one 
form of map questions in earlier issues have been 
condensed into bricf lessons for review, and the 
space thus gained is occupied with foot-notes, con- 
taining the prominent facts of commercial, histori- 
cal, political, and physical geography, with refer- 
ences to familiar literature. A new commercial 
map of the United States, showing steamship and 
railroad routes divided into distances made daily in 
traveling, has been added. The whole general ar- 
rangement is excellent, and cannot fail to com- 
mend itself. The maps are excellent for all atlas 
purposes. The publishersin producing this volume 
have spared no effort to join fine engraving, typog- 
raphy, and printing in one volume. The book is 
really made for the school-room and fitted for the 
pupils needs. It is not a cyclopedia of geographi- 
eal facts but a volume that is wisely designed for 
teacher and pupil use. It has many features that 
make it a foremost book and we shall be surprised 
if it is not a favorite with teachers. 

MAGAZINES. 

Harper's Monthly for November concludes the 
65th volume. Among thecontentsare: anew serial, 
“For the Major,” by Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son; ‘‘Early Quakers it. England and Pennsyl- 
vania,” written and illustrated by Howard Pyle; 
‘‘ Across Lots,” written and illustrated by Wm. 
Hamilton Gibson; ‘Southern California, II.,” by 
Wm. Henry Bishop; ‘The Vertical Railway,” by 
W. Sloan Kennedy; ‘‘Shandou Bells,” by Wm. 
Black; ‘* Virginia in the Colonial Period,” by John 
Fiske; ‘‘The Problem of Living in New York.” by 
Julius Henry Browne; ‘The Doctor’s House,” by 
Lizzie W. Champney 

The November Century is remarkable for its il- 
lustrations. It always surprises by its exhibition 
of fertility in planning out largely. The portraits 
of Florence Nightingale and Henry James, Jr., and 
Mary Hallock Foote’s sketches will attract atten- 
tion. The articles are ** Venice,” by Henry James, 
Jr. ; ‘‘ Vietor Hugo,” by Alphonse Daudet; ‘* Eng- 
land,” by Charies Dudley Warren; ‘‘The Jury Sys- 
tem.” by Albert Stinckney; ‘‘The Beginning of a 
Nation,” by Edward Eggleston; ‘‘The Led Horse 
Claim.” by Mary Hallock Foote; ‘‘Through One 
Administration,” by Miss Burnett. There are some 
verses hitherto unpublished by Browning and Long- 
fellow. 

The North American Review has “ English Views 
of Free Trade,” by the Hon. John Welsh of Phila- 
delphia; ‘‘ Disorder in Court Rooms,” by Joseph 
Neilson, Chief Justice of the Brooklyn City Courts. 
‘© A Problem for Sociologists,” by Dr. William A. 
Hammond, ex-Surgeon-General of the U. 8. Army; 
‘“‘The Industrial Value of Woman,” by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe; * Advantages of the Jury System,” 
by Dwight Foster; ‘* Safety in Theatres,” by Steele 
Mackaye; ‘‘The Pretensions of Journalism,” by 
Rey. Geo. T. Rider, und ** The Suppression of Vice,” 
by Anthony Comstock, 

The contents of Our Continent No 37, are '‘Quaker 
and Troy,” by Helen Campbell; ‘‘Burmese Illusirc- 
tions of the Light of Asia,” by K,. F. Evans; ‘‘Noah’s 
Dream,” by William L. Murfree, Sr.; ‘‘The Artist's 
Sweetheart,” poem, C. C. Rhys; “Dust,” by Julian 
Hawthorne; ‘‘Unwelcome Prophecy,” by Alice C. 
Hall; ‘‘Hot Plowshares,” by Albion W. Tourgee; 
‘Is ita New Departure,” by Albion W. Tourgee; 


“The Household,” Edited by Helen Campbell, and 
several editorials. 

The Magazine of Art for October is a delightful 
number, both in its artistic illustrations and excel- 
lent reading matter. It contains the frontispiece 
to the September number. ‘‘The Heir Presump- 
tive” and in the regular frontispiece we find a fine 
engraving of Ham. Thorncroft’s much talked of 
‘*Teucer” inbronze. Austin Dobson has biographi- 
cal sketch of ‘‘The Normanton Hogarth” with an 
engraving of the Graham Family from Wm. Ho- 
garth’s picture. ‘‘Some Original Ceramists” by 
Cosmo Monkhouse is interesting and profusely il- 
lustrated. Under the title of ‘‘ An Open-air Paint- 
er” W. W. Fenu gives a sketch of the life and 
workss of Richard Ansdell, the English painter. 
No. II. of Aaron Watson’s ‘ After the Herring” is 
richly illustrated. The other articles are on ‘‘ Labo- 
remus,” ‘‘ The Gargoyle in Medieval Architecture,” 
‘*Art in the Garden,” ‘ Rabelais,” ‘‘ Current Art,” 
‘‘The Ambras Collection,” ‘‘The Orphans of Kat- 
wijk,” and ‘‘ New Facts in Landscape,” all but the 
last named being illustrated in a good style for the 
young readers, but of genuine merit as well. The 
cover with its bright, handsome colors will make 
the children dance with delight. 

The Popular Science Monthly for November has 
an article on ‘‘Sewer-Gas,” by Dr. Frank H. Hamil- 
ton. The second article is by Professor Du Bois- 
Reymond on ‘‘The Science of the Present Period.” 
The other articles are upon “The Law of Human 
Increase,” by Dr. Nathan Allen; ‘‘Science in Re- 
lation to the Arts,” by Dr. Siemens; Dr. Oswald's 
second paper on ‘‘Physiognomic Curiosities ;” 
“Scientific Farming at Rothamsted,” by Dr. Manly 
Miles: ‘‘Who was Primitive Man,” by Professor 
Grant Allen; ‘‘Some Curious Vegetable Growth,’ 
by W. H. Larrabee. 
The November Si. Nicholas contains the Tink- 
ham Brothers’ Tide Mill.” by J. T. Trowbridge. 
Frank R. Stockton begins anew serial. Miss Swett 
writes about ‘* All the Plums.” Noah Brooks tells 
us about ‘Tad Lincoln.” There is besides many 
other very interesting articles, poems, etc., to de- 
light th» children. 
The Art Interchange of October 22nd, contains 
twenty-five sketches, patterns and designs for 
sketching on linen, china painting, outline embroid- 
ery, brass work, and decorative designs; also one 
of Mr. Blums’ studies. The Notes and Queries De- 
partment touches nearly every topic an art worker 
could be interested in. 
The October number of Brainard’s Musical World 
is attractive and pleasant. 
The Pansy, published by D. Lothrop & Co., is a 
charming little magazine for juvenile reading. 
The September and October contents of Good 
Cheer are varied, bright, interesting, instructive 
and pervaded throughout with common sense. 
The Musical Record for Oct. 14, contains ‘Songs 
of Alsace Waltz,” arranged by Sep. Winner, for 
violin and piano. 

NOTES. 
The National Temperance Society and Publica- 
tion Huuse of New York, have recently been getting 
out some very valuable little pamphets, being 
essays from serious, thoughtful men on the scien- 
tific points connected with the use of alcohol. We 
have before us ‘‘Results of Researches on Alcohol.” 
by Dr. Benjamin W. Richardson; ‘The Heredity 
of Alcohol,” by Dr. Norman Kerr; ‘Stimulants and 
Narcoties,” by Dr. James Muir Howie; *‘Ethics and 
Policy of Prohibition,” by O. J. Chubbuck; *‘The 
Philosophy of Prohibition,” by Pres. John Bascom, 





of Wis. University; and ‘Diet for Mothers,” by 
Dr. James Edmunds. 

Mrs. Martha J. Lamb is preparing a new histori. 
cal work, ‘‘ New York Biography,” which promises 
to be as fine as her History of New York. It wil 
be a sequel or companion volume, devoted to the 
prominent characters and events of the last fifty 
years, in which the affairs of New York have 
touched the interests of the whole continent. The 
new work will include personal sketches of railroad 
projectors, merchant princes, political magnates, 
journalists, scientists, men of letters, educators, 
clergymen, dramatists, artists, poets, City Fathers. 
philanthropists, and all leading contributors to New 
York’s present greatness. It will, at the same time. 
review the part taken by New York in large public 
enterprizes. This work will in no sense take the 
threadbare cyclopedia form, but will be alive with 
all the incidents and elements of delightful reading. 
It will be fully illustrated. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York, Publishers. 


IMPROVEMENT IN ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Mr. E, 
B. Benjamin, of No. 6 Barclay Street, has made a 
great improvement on the Holtz Electrical Machine, 
and secured a patent for it. This greatly increases 
the value of the machine. It consists of a cap or 
shield of non-conducting material, placed on the 
conducting ball, so that the electricity is discharged 
instead of escaping. The sparks obtained on this 
machine are really remarkable for size, brilliancy, 
and intensity. 


OnE of the most extensive establishments in this 
country devoted to optical and meteorological in- 
struments, is that of R. & J. Beck, of Philadelphia. 
They are noted for their fine microscopes of all des. 
criptions, and as they are manufactures, they _pro- 
duce any special kind of instrument that may he 
desired. Our readers will do well to send for their 
free catalogue of instruments; it contains valuable 
information. In doing this please mention the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


AMonG the great improvements in the manufac. 
ture of soap, must be mentioned that of Mr. Frank 
Siddalls, of Philadelphia. He became satisfied a 
few years since that there was something still be- 
yond, and brought out a combination that has been 
extensively adopted. The publishers got some last 
spring and tried it as a matter of curiosity. It 
certainly is a remarkable invention, giving most 
satisfactory results. The elegant offices of Mr. Sid- 
dalls, at 1019 Chestnut Street, show that the public 
appreciate this soap. 

THE volume of business transacted by the Chicago 
post-office makes it the leading office of the country. 
Of the 15,000 business firms who receive matter 
through this office, the largest amount delivered to 
any one firm or individual is to Lord & Thomas, 
the well-known newspaper advertising avents.— 
Inter-Ocean, Sept. 2. 1882. 

THE Italians are already making preparations 
for the celebration in March 1883, of the four hun 
dredth anniversary of Raphael. A monument of 
white Carrara marble with relief in bronze is to be 
erected. 

THE Princess Beatrice has become an honoray 
member of the Institute of Painters in Water 
Colors. The Crown Princess of Germany has 
been a member for some years, and has sent pic- 





tures to more than one of the society’s exhibitions. 


NeEaR India a statue has been found which repre- 
sents Hercules with the lion skin. Two sculptures, 
showing Greek influence, and supposed to repre 


‘sent Silenus, were fuund years ago in the same 


neighborhood. 








Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion; relieves lassitude, erratic pains and Neural- 





gia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain fatigue; strengthens a failing 


memory, and 
PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 
It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental 


i ond hese. It 
Packages. sale by Dr iggists or by m: 


gives renewed vigor in all diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. 


tfulness, 
ves a b 2tter disposition to infants and children, as it promotes good health to brain and y- 
of the vital or pak eagde Senge of the Oa lirain and Wheat Ger. Physi 


Itis the only 


and gives quiet, rest 
500,000 


wth of children, prevents fre 
cians have prescribed 


F. CROSBY CO, 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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To the Public. | 

—t 
THE CO-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSOCI- 
ATION, LIMITED, IN NEW YORK, 
HAS BUILT UP A LARGE BUSINESS 
IN THE DRY GOODS TRADE. IT IS 
NOT AN EXCLUSIVE ENTERPRISE 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF LADIES AND 
MEMBERS ONLY, NOR DOES IT DEAL 
EXCLUSIVELY IN DRESSES, BUT 
THERE IS A LARGE SIX-STORY 
ESTABLISHMENT FILLED WITH DRY 
GOODS AND FANCY MERCHANDISE 
OF RY WHICH 
ARE SOLD TO ALL PERSONS WISH- 
ING TO BUY. 

A FEATURE OF ITS WIDE AND 
LARGELY EXTENDED TRADE IS _ 
THE “ORDER BUREAU,” 
WHICH, IN RESPONSE TO LETTERS 
OR TELEGRAMS, SENDS BONNETS, 
DRESSES, SUITS, SILKS, SHOES, 


PARASOLS, IN FACT, ALL KINDS OF 
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vEsY DESCRIPTION, ‘¥V 


























GOODS TO ANY PART OF THE UNI- 


TED STATES. SATISFACTION IS 


GU ARANTEED AND THE QUALITY 
Is ALWAYS ‘THE BEST. WHEN YOU 


COME TO NEW YORK, VISIT THIS 
STORE. 


| 








$5 
CO-OPERATIVE 
DRESS ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED) 
31 AND 83 WEST 23D ST. 
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LODO 


THE FAIR DAUGHTERS OF FASHION 


Prefer SOZODONT to’every other article for 
the TEETH. because nothing renders those 
ornaments of the mouth so spotless, or imparts 
such an agreeable odor to the breath. Moreover, 
experience proves the article to be perfectly whole- 
me, which cannot be said of all dentifrices. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


témoves all disagreeable ordors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD 
TEETH, etc, Itisentirely free from the in- 
jurious and acrid properties of tooth pastes and 
Powders, which destroy the enamel, ONE 
BOTTLE WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. 


All druggists and fancy goods dealers keep it. 


AGENTS! BOOK AGE 


SUNLIGHT “0 SHADOW 


te~bjJohn B. Gough 


We want sell this famous book. 
Everyone ts ide 





Publisber’s Department. 


THE University Publishing Company 
have recently issued a valuable set of new 
geographies by M. F. Maury. The Elemen- 
tary Geography is alittle work based upon 
‘* First Lessons in Geography” and ‘‘ The 
World We Live In.” and as a complete in- 
troductory work has never been excelled. 
The Revised Manual embraces the most 
successful methods in use on intermedlate 
geography. It has maps, illustrations, text 
and general arrangement, this book is ex- 
ceedingly handy, not only for the school- 
room, but for home use as well. The Phy- 
sical Geography, designed for aivanced 
classes is a book well-known. It is the 
careful work of one well-fitted tocarry it 
out. Constant effort has been, and is 
being put upon these Geographies to make 
them complete, accurate and servicable to 
pupils, teachers and parents. They include 
the latest rehable and suitable statistical 
information. 


Pror. WorMAN, of the Adelphi Academy 
Brooklyn, has prepared some excellent 
German and French boooks intended for 
those who wish to actually speak the 
languages. They are called the First and 
Second German Books, and the First and 
Second French Books, and are prepared 
on the ‘‘natural” system. This method has 
been successful at the Chautauqua sum- 
mer school, and it is for the Chautauqua 
language series that the books are written. 
The peculiar features are that the languag- 
es are taught without the help of English, 
appealing to the pictorial illustrations for 
the names of objects. The learner is thus 
enabled to speak understandingly from 
the first. Grammar is taught to prevent 
missteps in composition, while the laws of 
language are so analyzed that the student 
may make his own application. A great 
point in this method is association and 
contrast, which are the best means of all 
study. In every detail the books show 
the result of a careful and experienced 
teacher. Barnes & Co. are fortunate in 
having the publication of books so sure to 
be in great demand. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE FaiR.—We 
consider the exhibition of industrial work 
at the Institute to be one of those things 
that should be visited by every child m 
the grammar schools at least. It is not un- 
usual for teachers to make arrangements 
and take their classes; money is well spent 
in this way. We have every year brought 
the Exhibition before the schools, and this 
year with more pleasure than usual. The 
machinery exhibit is especially fine. 

‘** Why is Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Veg- 
etable Compound like the Mississippi 
River in a spring freshet? Because the 
immense volume of this healing river 
moves with such momentum that it sweeps 
away all obstacles, and is literally flood- 
ing the country. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to coll schools, and ——_ = su- 
perior Professors, nci s, Tutors, 
end Governesses for every department ‘of instruc- 
tion; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
un or address 
Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
American and a rere Teachers’ Agency. 
Union Square, New York 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 
1. ly Schools and Families with 
ae =, utors and Governesses. 
2. To su Py. Teachers with Positions. 
3. To Sell and Rent School pyapestion. 
> To Advertise and T 
- To Give _Information, and Assist Parents 


Seacheut Desiri Positions should ound 














stamps for Appl Blank. Pinckney’ 
School and = Directory and Guide, 
1882 (10th ors blication) = be issued in 
June. PINCKNF.Y’S AGENCY, 


estic Builing, B'dway and 14th 8t., N.Y. 


COLDEN’S 
Liquid Beef Tonic. 


This preparation, consisting of the Extract os Beei 
{prepared by Baron Liebig’s process), the very best 
Brandy that can be obtained, soluble Citrate of Iron, 
Cinchona, and simple Bitter Tonics, is presented to the 
world for a trial of its claims. There are several pre- 
parations purporting to contain some of the above- 
named components, but the high cost of manufacture 
and the consequent reduction of profit, have caused the 








manufacturers to allow many such to deteriorate by the 
use of impure and cheap materials. 





Physicians of large experience are growing to ( 


realize more and more fully the importance of 
preparing in accordance with the principles of 
dietectics the waste which disease entails ; and 
those physicians are most successful in practice 
who recognize the fact, that the true use of drugs 
is to restore to normal function the process of nu- 
trition, on which life and health depend; and it 
has been a desideratum to obtain a preparation 


which could be given with a certainty of benefit. | 


We therefore present CoLpEN’s Liqguip BEEF 
Tonic to the profession with a confidence in- 
spired by a knowledge of its universal applica- 
tion in disease, and guarantee its purity and per- 
fect assimilability. 

We believe a trial will convince all—as it has al- 
ready convinced many—that it is an invaluable 
aid to the physician. 

Its berefit is particularly marked in lowered 
states of the system, such as simple Ansemia, and 
that resulting from malarial poison, in chlorosis, 
spinal irritation, mental and nervous debility of 
over-worked business men, and especially in con- 
valescence from protracted diseases. Its simple 
bitter princip'es act directivon th. cchhuent gas 
tric nerves, si .mu.acing the follicles to secretion, 
and giving to weakened individuals that first p. 
requisite to improvement—an appetite. Th 
Cinchona which it contains makes it indispensable 
in the treatment of*the results of malarial dis- 
ease, whilst its iron is a direct blood food, and its 
alcohol acts in the double capacity of assisting 
the local effect of the simple bitters upon the gas- 
tric mucous membranes, and also as a direct ner- 
vous stimulant. 


It will thus appear that, unlike any preparation | 


ever before offered, it combines properties of the 
utmost value in the treatment of such conditions 
ag have been spoken ofin this article. It is tru'y 
stimulant, tonic, nutrient, and hamatogenic, and 
ig so palatable and digestib.e that the most sen- 
sitive palate andstomach will not reject it. 


To conclude ; this i: not a new preparation, but 
one whose merits have been long acknowledged. 

In a report cf the celebrated physician, Sim Ex- 
asmMus WILSON. cof London, he savs: “ Several 
cases of incipient consumption have come under 
my observation that have been cured by a timely 
use of Lrenic’s Deer Tonic (COLDEN's).” 

We are in receipt f several hundred such com- 
mendations, but prefer, instead of introducing 
thom here, to merely append an oficial analysis 


of the preparation, made by an eminent London 
chemist : 

| The following is a correct analysis of COLDEN’s 
Lrenic’s Liguip Beer Tonic, perfected 34 Jan 
| uary, 1868, 1 obtained the samples indiscrimin 


| ately from the Company's Warehouse, Lower 
Thames Street, London, E.C. I find this prepara- 
tion contains : 
20 per cent. saccharine matter. . 20 
25 per cent. glutinous or nutritious matt o> 
tained in the condensation of the beef. - 
25 per cent. spirit render: d no-injurious to 
the most delicate stomach * _ 
se ° ° ° 25 
30 per cent. of aqueous solution of several 
berbs and roots, among which are most 
| discernible Peruvian and Calisaya Barks. 30 
Total. - 100 


I have had the process e xplained by \ which the 
| beef in this preparation is preserved and rendered 
soluble by the brandy em>loyed, and I am gatis- 
fled this combination will prove a valuable ad 
junct to our pharmacopc ing 
| Signed, ARTHUR wn LU HAssany, M.D., F.R.S., 
President of the Royal Analytical Ass., Londo 
Rvussec. SQvare, lx ie W.C, 3d January, 1868. 
Since the date of the above analysis, and by th« 
urgent request of sev: ral eminent members of 
the medical profession, I have added to each 
wineglassfu! ef this preparation two grains of 
SOLUBLE CrTrRa. OF IRON. 
T. CoLpEN. 





N. B.—COLDEN’S LIQUID BEEF TONIC is sold by Druggists ge nerally 


in pint bottles. 


In ordering our article, persons should be particular to mention 


“COLDEN’S.” To guard against imitation, see fac-simile of 1. COLDEN on 


bottle-label. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent. 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 





_ BELLS. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Manufacture those Celebrat 
pnd Be Bells for (HUR efi A Wonnnyn't 
d Circulars sent free 
ENEY McSHANE & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


MENEELY BELL FUUNDRY. 
Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, Schoo! , Fire Alatw 
and other Dells, also Chimes and Peas 


MRSFELY & CO., WEST TROY. ¥. Y 





imes 
) etc... 














Clinton H. 
TROY, N.Y 


Maufacture a superior quality of Bells. Specie | 
attention given to CH AND SCHOOL | 
BELLS. ustrated Catalogue sent free to ali; 
purchasers. 


DVUNRCIC Beit ruvuun!, 
Bel! of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
bhools, Fire Alarms,Farms,etc, FU LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 





VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. | 


Meneely Bell Company, 





are the best and cheapest 
ur C 00 § system known for con- 
ducting schools in good, 


Eech set contains 150 pretty Chromo 
utiful Chromo Merit Cards, and 12 ele 
gant, “ane _ Chromo Excelsior Book Mark Motto 
wee bearing large pretty flowers, and fine Scripture 
Mottoes, price per set, $1. Reward Cards No. 
flowers and roses, rices per dozen, 5 cents. 
flowers, birds, mottoes, etc., 6c 


| & A —.. 


1, pretty 
No. 2, fine 
No. 3, landscape de- 
si birds, etc, & No. 4, pretty flowers, 
roses, lilies, etc., 8c. No.5, fine variety of flowers in 
full bloom, l0c. No. 6, bic coming roses, flowers, lille: 
Beane ete., on fine gold card, 12c. No. 7, lovely han 


quet designs of beautiful flowers, 15  jaree 
sinva, clagant variety of beaut ful flo were i No. 

—_ Dg tty full bicoming moss roses on fine gold 

. card, Z5c. No. 11, beautiful designs of prettiest flowers, 

Soe. No. 12, lovely collection of pi co ‘st once neat 

ly displayed from a pretty basket, tty Serip 

ture Book Marks, bearing finc iarge ye My 50e. 


Map Cards of United States, 4k xcelsior Chro 
ime Book Mark Cards, 40c Chromo Merit Cards, 

20c. Chromo Credit —— Re Samples, 12c¢ All 
| postpaid by mall; stan taken. Please send usa 
| trial order.— PHOENIX PU SLISHING Co., Warren, Pa. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


1. Aids Seachem, in obtaining situations. 
2. Provides well-qualified teachers for any position. 





,; 3 No registration fee or deposit is required. 


Teachers’ application form sent for stamps. Address 
A. LOVELL & CO., 40 Bond St., New York, 
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IF you want to put a great deal of grit 
into a man feed him on strawberries 
picked immediately after a shower. 


THERE will be no fun for small boys in 
apple stealing next autum ; the crop prom- 
ises to be so large that no boy will care to 
eat apples. 


HE who deals in fire-crackers is an 
ememy to the heathep. Why? Because 
he is instrumental in lessening the Sab- 
bath school contributions. 

DURING a recent convention it was the 
man who stood on the outside of the 
crowd, and-could not hear a word that 
the speaker said, who hurrahed the most. 


The past but lives in words; a thousand 

ages 

Were blank, if books had not evoked 

their ghosts, 

And kept the pale unbodied shades to 

warn us 

From fleshless lips.—E. L. BULWER. 

A minister traveling through the West 
some years ago, asked an old lady on whom 
he had called what she thought of the 
doctrine of total depravity. ‘*Oh,” she 
replied, ‘‘ I think it is a good doctrine, if 
the people would only act up to it.” 

Music aT HOME WITH A VENGEANCE.— 
Lady Midas: ‘‘ How charming you play, 
Hare Leebart! Dear Mrs. Posonby de 
Tompkyns must really bring you down to 
play to us at Midas Towers, our place in 
Surrey, you know, and—I will show you 
my roses, the finest roses in all England ! 
Will Thursday suit you?” Herr Liebhardt: 
** You are ferry frently, madame, pot I 
haf a vife and six jiltern, and zey do not 
live upon roses !” 


4 Rich Newsspoy.—Mike Mykens of 
Denver, Colorado, is supposed to be worth 
at least $50,000, which he has invested in 
Denver realestate. He is not yet ready, 
however, to retire from business but from 
early morning until midnight may be 
seen upon the streets crying, ‘‘Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinaati, 
St. Louis and Kansas City morning pap- 
ers.” In connection with his paper-stand 
he has a_ bootblack’s chair, which he 
generally leaves in charge of an assistant. 
He sells his papers at a uniform price of ten 
cents each, and long experience has made 
him véry expert in detecting at a glance 
from what part of the country any one of 
the strangers who throng the streets of 
Denver comes, 

A MEDICAL man in New Orleans, who is 
fond of his little joke, called on a colored 
minister, and began to catechise him. 
‘*Why is it,” said he, *‘that you are not 
able to do the miracles that the apostles 
did? They were protected against all poi- 
sons and all kinds of perils. How is it that 
that you are not protected now 1n the same 
way?’ The colored preacher responded 
promptly, ‘* Don’t know about that, doc- 
tor. I’spect I is; [ve taken a mighty 
sight of strong medicine from you, doc- 
tor, and I is alive yet.” 

One day at the General Conference of 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, 
held in Baltimore, a member came in and 
slowly walked up the aisle with creaking 
boots that resounded over the entire build- 
ing. Bishop Holsey, who was presiding, 
paused a moment, and looking quaintly at 
the brother. said, ‘‘I would be obliged to 
the brother if he would put his boots in 
soak’ over night, so as not to disturb the 
business of the Conference.” The sable 
son o/ Ham, sunk faitly out of sight in his 
quickly chosen seat. 

Ir is told of the son of a horse dealer, a 
sharp lad, that, when once unexpectedly 
called upon by his father to mount a horse 
and exhibit his paces, the little fellow 
whispered the question, in order to regu- 
late how he should ride, ‘Are you buying 
or selling ?” 








ATTEMPTED ANALYSIS OF COM- 
POUND OXYGEN. 


In our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, 
page four, will be found this statement : 

‘* It isa preparation of which chemists 

know nothing ; it is not ‘nitrous oxide or 
laughing gas; it differs essentially from 
all substances used in medical inhalation. 
It contains no medicament, unless the 
elements of pure air are medicines ; and its 
administration introduces into the body 
nothing which the system does not welcome 
as a friend, accept with avidity, and 
a Py aed as entirely homogeneous to 
itself. 
All the, attempts which have been 
made to discover through analysis the 
substance we call Compound Oxygen have 
failed. And thee attempts must always 
fail ; because this substance is one of those 
which belong to a region of natural forces 
that lies above the grosser elements that 
respond to chemical tests, 

The chemical solution in which we have 
basen able, after long and carefully con- 
ducted experiments, to hold this substance 
and transmit it for use, can, of course, be 
analyzed. But the magnetized substance 
itself is above and beyond the reach of the 
chemist. Its discovery, which marks the 
beginning of a new era in the healing art, 
was, indeed, made in the laboratory, and 
while experiments were being conducted 
with the substances well known to chem- 
istry from which it was evolved ; but the 
SUBTLE ELEMENT itself, after it has been 
evolved from these substances when 
brought into certain relations and condi- 
tions and then held in a cliemical solution, 
cannot be discovered by subjecting that 
solution to the ordinary tests of quantita- 
tive and qualitative analysis. 

In order to be assured of this, we sub- 
mitted the solution in which Compound 
Oxygen is held to probably the ablest 
chemist in the United Stotes. formerly a 
pupil of Baron Leibig, and now holding 
the chair of Chemistry in one of our larg- 
est and oldest Eastern colleges. His an- 
alysis, while minutely accurate as to the 
chemical elements of the solution, failed 
to detect the SUBTLE ELEMENT which we 
knew to be there in full potency. 

In regard to the professional analysis of 
Compound Oxygen which has been widely 
circulated in the newspapers, it must be 
noted that in no instance which we have 
seen, has it been stated that the article so 
called was procured from Drs. Starkey & 
Palen. Whether any one of the prepara- 
tions submitted for analysis came from 
our laboratory or not, dovs not, however, 
touch the question at all. The chemical 
solution in which wehave bern able to fix, 
for use, the Compound Oxygen, can he 
analyzed, as we have said ; but no test yet 
known to chemical science can discover 
the presence of the new agent of cure for 
which this solution has been made a ve- 
hicle, 

That there may be, and are, active sub- 
stances in nature which cannot be detected 
by any of the tests now known to chemi- 
cal science is beyond dispute. 

We claim to possess the secret by which 
one ot these substances, hitherto un- 
known, may be evolved and made emi- 
nently useful in curing diseases which 
have baftled the highest medical skill ; and 
in proof of our claim we point to the thou- 
sands of cases already successfully treated. 

In the face of this array of indisputable 
facts which we offer m proof of the 
curative value of Compound Oxygen — 
facts open for verification toany who wish 
to have incontestable proof—there is 
neither force nor reason in the denial of 
potency to our Treatment on the simple 
ground of failure to find the subtle element 
it contains by means of tests which can 
only discover the well known ana for the 
most part cruder substances in nature. 

The truth is that chemistry, yet com- 
paratively in its infancy, is at fault here, 
and fails to discover by any of its methods 
this new substauce which we know to 
exist, and in the use of which we are curing 
diseases which no physician has been able 
to reach, arresting the progress of maladies 
which hitherto ended with death, giving 
ease from pain and suffering, and sending 
strength and vitality into the weakened 
nerves and relaxed muscles of thousands 
to whom life had become a burden. 

And chemistry, notwithstanding its 
wonderful achievements during the past 
forty years, in which time it has discovered 
alarge number of elemental substances 
unknown before, is equally at fault in 
detecting the invisible mala:i: which 
vitiates the atmosphere and sends sickness 
and death throughout whole districts of 
couutry. 

it is at fault when it attempts to find 


the morbid element in smallpox or vaccine 
virus, 

It is at fault, and cannot give a test 
whereby to discover the peculiar taint, or 
nidus, in which typhoid fever, scarlatina, 
yellow fever, diphtheria, measles, or the 
various so-called blood poisoned diseases 
originate. 

And it is at fault in any effort to discover 
in a homeepathic remedy the particular 
substance held in potency above the third 
attenuation. 

Beferring to hydrophobia, and blood- 
poison by a venomous snake, in connection 
with the mystery that still surrounds these 
affections, the London Nature says: 

‘* The poison in one isa natural secre- 
tion, provided for the distinct physiologi- 
cal purpose of en.vbling the reptile to secure 
its prey ; in the other, anew and morbid 
product genera‘ed by disease ina secretion 
naturally innoxious—whether by chemical 
decomposition or by the formation of new 
compounds from materials pre-existent 
there or from others specially elininated 
from the blood, we cannot say. For it is 
to be observed that neither the microscope 
nor chemical examination has offered us 
any clue to the mysterious ingredient which 
constitutes the toxcemic property of these 
Sluids as yet.” 

And because chemistry is at fault in any 
or all of these instances, is that a proof 
that no malarial, pestilential or infectious 
substances exist 7” 

That they do exist we know too well; 
and if in the higher and more interior 
regions of nature exist subtle forces of an 
evil and destructive character, which no 
methods of analysis known to chemistry 


that good remedial forces, by which these 
may be counteracted and neutralized must 
existalso, and that chemistry has not been 
able to discover the one more than the 
ot rer ? 

All this will be plain to any one whose 
mind is unbiassed, and who thinks from 
reason. Every new discovery of universal 
apphcation must and will touch the inter- 
ests of individuals, and often of a whole 
class or profession. If, as we declare, the 
discovery of what we call Compound Oxy- 
gen has given to the world a new substance, 
in the use cf which for the cure of dis- 
eases, all the deleterious effects of drug 
medication and violent reactive treatments 
are avoided; and in the use of which in- 
ternat obstructi ‘nsare removed and nerv- 
ous centers vitalized, so tnat nature can 
herself do the gentle and orderly work of 
healing and restoring, sucha discovery 
cannot fail to touch and seriously affect 
the interests of the medical profession, 
and especially of a large class of empirics 
and specialists, from whom will naturally 
come cssaults and misrepresentation. 

Happily for the community, and espec- 
ially for that large and steadily increasing 
class of sufferers trom diseases whi@a phy- 
sicians fail to cure, Compound Oxygen 
was left free from assault and misrepre- 
sentation from those who would naturally 
be roused to opposition if it were really 
what it was said to be, and long enough 
for it to give incontestable proofs of its 
remarkable power over nearly all classes 
of ailment by which humanity is afflicted. 

For the sake of suffering humanity, a 
well asin our own interests, we meet at 
once this question of analysis, and at the 
same time offer to send free our ‘‘Treatise 
on Compound Oxygen ;” our pamphlet, 
containing over fifty ‘‘ Unsolicited testi- 
monials” to its wonderful curative value 
from persons who have used it, and 
‘** Health and Life,” our Quarterly Record 
of Cases and Cures under the Compound 
Oxygen Treatment, in which will be found, 
as reported by patients themselves, AND 
OPEN FOR VERIFICATION, imore remarkable 
results in a sing'e period of three months, 
than all the medical journals of the Uni- 
ted States can show in a year ! 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard St., 
Philadelphia. 








JOHN B. DAVIDS & CO’.S 
—SUPERIOR— 


WRITING INKS, 
WRITING FLUIDS, and 
MUCILAGE, 


Awarded Prize Medal by the American Insti 
tute and Atiantic Exhibition. Insist upon having 
JOHN B. DAVID’S & CO’S, and take no other. 


Boards of Education Supplied. 








es wani 
Teachers Agency, 10 Times Bull Moniosgo. Tit 


can detect, is not the fact itself conclusive | 





PARKER'S 


This elegant dressing 
is preferred by those 









farker’s Hair Balsam is fine! and is 
warranted to | man falling of the hair and to re. 
move dandruff anditching. Hiscox & Co, N.Y, 
50c, and $1 sizes, at dealers in drugs and medicines, 


PARKER’S 
GINGER TONIC 


A Superlative Health and Strength Restorer, 
If you are a mechanic or farmer, worn out with 
overwork, or a mother run down by family or housg, 
hold duties try Parker’s Gincer Tonic, 
If you are a lawyer, minister or business man ep 
usted by mental strain or anxious cares, do not take 
intoxicating stimulants, butuse Parker’s Ginger Tonic 
If you have C ption, Dyspepsia, Rheuma 
ism, Kidney Complaints, or any disorder of the lungs, 
stomach, bowels, blood or nerves. PAkKER’s Ginca 
Tonic wiilcure you, Itisthe Greatest Blood Purif 
And the Cest and Surest Cough Cure Ever Used, 
If you are wasting away from age, dissipation o& 
any Cisease or weakness and require a stimulant take 
Gincer Tonic at once; it will invigorate and builj 
# up from the first dose but will never intoxicate, 
has saved hundreds of lives; it may save your, 
CAUTION !—Refuse all substitutes, Parker’s Ginger Tonics 
composed of the best remedial agents in the wor!d, and isentirely 
different from preparations of ginger alone. Send for circularty i 
& Co., N. ¥. Sc. & $1 sizes, at dealers in drugs, 
GREAT SAVING BUYING DOLLAR SIZE. 


FLORESTON 


Its rich and lasung fragrance has made this 

delightful perfume exceedingly popular. There 

is nothing like it. Insist upon having Flores 
Cotocng and! ook for signature of 
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| COLOCNE. 





AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Hold 
winds up cord itself. 

p, Shows position of g'as 
y, reeled up. No break 
% of glasses; very han@ 
< Sold by Opticians. By 
25 cents. 
KetrcHam & McDovéa 
Manufacturers, 
4 Liberty Place. N.Y 


> KLDNEY-WORT: 
IS A SURE CURE 


forall Kidney Complaints and for all 
i of the 


d 

—LIVER.—_ 

It has specific action on this most importa:t 
organ, enabling it to throw of torpidity aad 
inaction, stimulating the hoalth7 secretion of 
the Bile, and by keeping the bowcls in free 
condition, eTecting its regular discharce. | 
If youare bitious, ¢7zpentis, constipated, or ‘ 
suffcring from malaria, Eidney-Wort is the R 


FAILNOT TO TRY IT. | 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. | 


_KiIDNEY-WORT 


JAMES PYLE 
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The BEST COMPOU 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING 


snd everything else, in Hard or Soft ¥ 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 

Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, 2™ 
ingly, and is of great value fo houses" 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Cou® 
felts are not urged upon you. PEAR 
is the only safe article, and always ° 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York 
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_ SCHOOL DIRECTORY: 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MMAUSIC. 


A School of Culture and 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


EMBRACING 
School for Piano, Organ, Violin, Orchestral 
and Band Instauments, Voice, Artists’ Vocal 
Course, Harmony, Theory, 
and Orchestration, Tuning Pianos and Or- 


gans. 
School for ENGLISH BRANCHES and 


HIGHER LITERATURES, Languages, Nor- 
mal Instruction, Elecation and Dramatic 





ON THE BR EST SCALE. 
THE NEW renee $700,000, is the 
targest in the world. dat 
to secure rooms for Fall Term. 
VASSAR COLLEGE, 
education for 
7] 
in dieffrent de- 
a = “ 
py deserving = are 


Action, Physical Culture and Fine Arts, 
Certificates and Di 
FALL TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 14, 1882. 
fire — 
the "9 mimi an artistic caabe f America. pg 
0) 
-——— aa calender to 
E, TOURJEE, Director, Boston Mass. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
amet Twenty-One Years The first in the 
oo lete co 
tory and special courses, and 
poe ,& separate build- 
ing for music and art, anes 60 . 
of exten, a library of 14,000 volumes, and 
— ‘hers. Funds tos 
L. CALDWELL, D.D. aw bt he 





go SON COLLEGE. 
arlisle, Pa, 
ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR ——— SEPT. 24. 


Two courses: Fhe esstel, “Ss A.B. ; & 
tific, yeare, Ph aw 
and excellent. ‘No 


sa ae capes sree 
nD 


Leny Scheel Thocckak fits 


Prepara 
= r College with economy of time and cost. For 
catalogues, or any n os taforete Address, 
J. A. McCAULEY ent. 





Corsaro School of Fine Arts, 


Principal, erm opens & sept. iat 14th, we 


For cireulars Pibsen E. T 
VERGREEN CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
and College ed. =~ ry tie year. Gal 
neorpora’ e en’ ear 
ege Journal and circulars free. C.£. BA 
tw A., Pres. W. H. aa Sec 





SS 





Tre iv. 
UFrom the > Righagond Dispéiten.) 
SEVEN. MILLIONS. 


Of Pores Open, and You Live and Breathe in 
Atmespheres Which Poison Your Blood, 
and Then Follow Skin Diseases. 


Norsuse 1 Morz Drgapep than salt rheum 
or eczema, which has fully a dozen species, going 
‘under various names, nearly all of which defy 
the ordinary remedies, destroy the hair, the skin 
-and the flesh, and in many cases death comes as & 
blessing. Scalp and skin alike are subject to this, 
as well as to dandruff, tetter and other sculy 
diseases producing baldness, eruptions, ulcers 
and other troubles. 

Intelligent people should beware of taking 
poisons as remedies for this class of diseases of the 
skin and scalp, and the various remedies which 
are sent out by unskilled men should be avoidea 
asone would a plague. 


There is but one “Skin Cure,” which can be 
relied on, and that is Dr. Benson’s and its name is 
an éarnest of its worth. It is not a patent medi- 
cine, but the result of his own experience and 
practice, and isa sure cure for the special dis- 
eases for which itis offered. It makes the skin 
soft and white and smooth, removing tan and 
freckles, and is the best toilet preparation in the 
world. It is elegantly put up, two bottles in one 
package, consisting of both internal and external 
treatment. Simple in its combination, pure and 
free from all poisons, it may be relied upon by all 
those who wish to have perfect health and free- 
dom from all skin diseases of whatever nature, 
whether they are Eczema, Tetters, Humors, In- 
flamations, Milk Crust, Rough Scaly Eruptions, 
Diseases of the Hair and Scalp, Scrofula, Ulcers, 
Pimples or Tender Itchings on any part of the 
body. Price, One Dollar per package. All drug- 
gists have it for sale. 


A Revolution 


in the treatmeut of nervous diseases is now tak- 
ing place. Dr. C. W. Benson, of Baltimore, many 
years ago discovered a sure remedy in his Celery 
and Chamomile Pills—they have had a wonderful 
sale and success. They can be relied on to per- 
manently cure sick and nervous headavhe, neu- 
ralgia, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and all nervous 
diseases. All druggists kéep them. Price 50 
cents per box. Two Boxes for $1, six for $2.50, 
free by mail on receipt of price. Dr. C. W. 
Benson, Baltimore, Md. 


A Dime Worts Twenty4ix Cents.—| 
William Pennock Rogers had a dime. It 
was on his.birthday: He was, on that day, 
five years of age. He had had pennies, 
and once a five-cent piece, but never be- 
foreadime. He carried it to his Uncle 
Frank and asked him to keepit for him. 
Penn. the same morning, wanted some 
candy, and so he got one cent from Uncle 
Frank ; then, soon, some buns, and so he 
got three cents. The next day he could 
not see why he should not have ten cents 
for a top and five fora whip. He got them 
too, and so had nineteen cents already out 
of the ten. In an hour after, Penn asked 
for seven cents more—all these out of that 
one poor ten-cent piece. He cried and 
Uncle Frank gave him the seven cents. I 
suppose Penn would have been asking for 
some more of hisdime for a month or so 
longer, if Uncle Frank had not gone away 
on a visit till the boy forgot all about it. 
—Our Little Ones. 


—7o--— 





THANK You.—The French children are 
noted for their politeness, and a traveler 
in France says that a French child of the 
poorer or richer class never forgets a 
**Merci, madame,” (Thank you,madame,) 
or monsieur for the lightest service. The 
best-bred people are ready to give their 
thanks for a courteous action, and a child 
can also show good manners by a quiet 
‘Thank you,” for a glass of water, pass- 
ing an article of food, moving aside by re- 
quest, and other little favors. 





It seems as if the old folks never would 
learn to understand a boy. They can’t 
seem to comprehend why he should be so 
unanimous in regardto getting up with- 
out being called at four o’clock in the 
morning to take part in a fishing exccur- 
sion, while it requires the expenditure of 
three tons of energy to arouse him atseven 
o’clock when there is a cord of wood to 
pile up. 





. 





C. N. Crittenton of New York, 1s wholesale 
agent for Dr. C. W. Benson’s remedies. 





New York Normal Training School 


—FoR— 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS. 


The Eleventh Annual Course of the New York 
Normal Training School for Kindergarten Teach- 
ers, Model-Kindergarten and Elementary Classes 
of Prof. John Kraus and Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, 7 
East 22nd Street, begins October 4th, 1882. 

AKE ARY, on the Mt. Hol- 


ERIE SEMIN 
yoke ay Painesville, 0. eof at ~ ne 
year opens urse of study re- 
- ‘- Buildin refinish 





Zz 
ydraulic passenger elevator ; 


“hoard and 
Tuitios $175 per year. For illustrated Circular 
or Catalogue address. MISS EVANS, Prin. 





Rs. zm. agueon S syeee A. L. JONES. 
, French an rman 
school for young ladies. No 13 East This. 
Noe von between + U. = oe 
ew City. legiate, Special an 
Academic Courses. Tw year comme: ’ 
Sept. 1882. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


“Reception Day.” 


uitipete 
A New Book of Dialogues and 
Recitations for the Use 
of Schools 


160 PAGES, PAPER, 30cts. POST-PAID. 
$3,00 PER DOZEN, POST-PAID. 


pa Soon 





This is a new book and is filled with it and 
dialogues, and 

short selection s f x oe classes to mem- | } 
bol PLS is collection ts al, 
aha use 
inechooie Our experience itr books of. this 
Sort has been, that but few out of a book 
were really suitable use school room, 





Institute to 


SEND SMcMsUCRES “Rivecte Bide, cr 





QUICK TIME! | 


| 
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causes blemishes on Nickel Plates on Stoves, 
Plates, Soda | 


Silver and Plated — Brass 

Fountains, etc., etc., disappear with mar- | 
vellous rapidity, ar without the task of 
Rubbing. 


NO CORROSIVE OR ACID INCREDIENTS | 
IMPAIR ITS VALUE. 
Take no Substitute or Imitation. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. | 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., | 


Office, 5and 7 John Street, New York. 


Branch Offices,—1199 Broadway, New York 47 | 
North Eighth Street, Philadelphia; 279 “Tu | 





Street (cor. Tilllery,) Brooklyn, 110 West Bauti 
more Street, Raltimore. 

Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentle- | 
men’s Garments, Shawls, etc.,etc., all kinds of | 
Curtains Cleaned or Dyed. Goods received and | 
returned by express. 





ae BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 ~ eo | 
Tee “Ae Station (Establish mony 
13 Broadway, sath St., 





EMPLOYMENT FOR 














| with my family history 7” 


A LITTLE boy, showing great reluctance 


| to go to school one morning, was asked 


thereason. ‘‘Because,” hefanswered, ‘‘the 
teacher eaid he was going to try to put an 
idea into my head today, and I don’t want 
‘him to be cutting into my head.” 


-_—_——— + 2 oe o— —— 


Dr. C. W. Benson of Baltimore, Md., 


= | prepares a skin cure that is the best thing 


for skin diseasesever known. It cures ec- 


| zema, tetter, ringworm, and all rough and 
scaly skin diseases in the shortest time. 


‘Sold by all druggists at one dollar per 
| package. 

‘* COLONEL,” said a man who wanted to 
make out a genealogical tree—‘* Colonel, 
how can I become thoroughly acquainted 
** Simply by 
een for office,” answered the colonel. 


- 
> 





‘* There is no arguing a coward into 
| coumage,” But even the coward may be 
brave after trying Kidney Wort, that 
| medicine of wonderful efficacy in all dis- 
eases of the liver and kidneys. It is pre- 
pared in both dry and liquid form, and 
|can always be relied on as an effective 


carthartic and diuretic. Try it. 
A lady named Mary Maguire 


Had trouble in lighting the dire ; 
The wood being green 
She used kerosene— 





9 A. till 10 et Y M ~~ wed al ' ' 
crea taught Bo Noung Men La an eee ITT ttt} teem —t ttt 
higher Mathematics, Co: ndence and all Eng- “we PTET 
ih ie mches:, wae hn $3. monthly. ly Colorless and Cold.—A young lady deep 

etic uarterly, Sho: that she was so colorless and 
siilaie cola persons rapidly advanced in God.” Her face wae too white, and her 


hands and feet felt as though the blood 
did not circulate. After one bottle of Hop 
Bitters had been taken she was the rosiest 
healthiest in the town, witha vivacity 
and cheerfulness of mind gratifying to 
her friends. 


Don’t die in the house. ” 








LYDIA E. PINKHANYS 
0 


Ie a Positive Cure 


Fer all theee Patuful Complaints and Weaknesses 
00 commen to our best female population. 
A Medicine for Woman. | Invented by a Womam, 
Prepared by a Woman. 

‘The Greatest Medical Discovery Sines the Dawn of Histerp 
(alt revives the drooping spirits, invigorates an@ 
harmonises the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lastre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fres® 
roses of life’s spring and earty summer time. 

Cae Whepiatans Gen ¢ ben byte hel dw 

faintn fulency, destroys all era 

Pe climulant, and relieves weakness of the 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weighs 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its usa 
Fer the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex 

this Compound te unsurpassed. 
YDIA E. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PUR 
Blood, ‘snd give tone and SC ay 
child. ‘inaiet x 

Both the Compound and Blood Purtfler are prepareé 
at 233 and 2% Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price of 
@ither, $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail in the form 
of pilla, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per 
for either. Mrs. Pinkham freely answers afl letters 
tnguiry. Enclose ict. stamp. Send for pamphiet, 


No should be without LYDIA E E PINgHAMs 
eure consti on, billousmess, 
‘ 95 woute per box. 











Hop Bitters are the Purest and Best Bitters 
Ever Made. 


They are compounded from Hops, Malt, Buchu, 
Mandrake and Dandelion,—the oldest, best, and 
most valuable medicines in the world and cen- 
tain all the best and most curative properties of 
all other remedies, being the greatest Blood Purt- 
fier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Resto- 
ring Agent on earth. No disease or ill health can 
possible long exist where these Bitters are used. 
so varied and perfect are their operations. 

They give new life and vigor to the aged and in- 
firm. To all whose employments cause irregu- 
larity of the bowels or urinary organs, or who 
require an Apetizer, Tonic and mild Stimulant, 
Hop bitters are invaluable, being highly curative, 
tonic and stimulating, without intoxicating 

No matter what your feelingsor symptoms are, 
what the disease or ailment is, use Hop Bitters. 
Don't wait unti] you aresick, but if you only fee! 
bad or miserable, use Hop Bitters atonoe. It may 
save yous life. Hundreds have been saved by so 
doing. $500 will be paid for a case they will not 
cure or help 

Do not suffer or let your friends suffer, but um 
and urge them to use Hop Bitters. 


Remember, Hop Bitters is no vile, drugged, drun- 
ken rostrum, but the purest and best meédicin« 
ever made; the’ Invalid’ s Friend and Ho * and 
no Re rson or family should be without them. Try 
the bitters to-day. 


:KIDNEY- WORT ; 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


by thousands and tens of thousands allo 
the country to be the SU2SST CURB 
ever d_scovered for all 


IDNEY DISEASES. 


Does alame bac: or disordered urine indi 
o that you are « victim? THEN DO NOD 
SITATE; use K idney-Wort atonce, (ever 
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ACTSAT THE SAME TIME 
IONE VS. LIVER ang BOWELS. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
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CORNELIUS. 


“NEPOS. 


Prepared expressly for the Use of Students Learning to Read at Sight; 


— Vocenstart Sages of Eve Ruin, and Rowdee for Wendgies tate Latin! 


numerous Outs. 


BY THOMAS B. LINDSAY, Ph. D., 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF LATIN IN THE BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Se ae “Cornelius Nepos”’ are the following : 
The orthographical accuracy of the text, the Of the words and idioma of tho ta Jnmodiote 
use 0: we 
Bosh and others hating boon Kopt cared, ie 0} Fay ts ioms text, thus 


d others, having been kept 


- a, prepared with special re- 
ference to the training of the student in sight- valuable su 
fica. of fie entenoe. in grasping the main where the curriculum 

duction into the prescri’ 


wa apes fy EPOs is One of the au’ 


leand the interest of pt my treated by = 
it, and make his study 


ot hig of the studen 


of Latin a pleasure 


siiaiianeidinhens vowels arfd the rela- 
tion of derivatives to a common root are among 
special features of the vocabulary. 


the 
It isa Somentony ‘senting hook, 
not it of its intro- 
ibed course. 


are expecially adapted to The clearness 
are wie’ $e engage the at- 


D. APPLETON & C0, Publishers, }*wew'vork’ “poston: St a Ave 





= 





A SERIES OF 


TEN GEOLOGICAL PLATES. 


274 inches by 36 inches, containing 
_ Fifteen Diagrams Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, 


Edited by A. 8. PACKARD, Jr., 
Profestor of Geology and Zoology,Brown Uniy., and editor of The American Naturalist; author of Zoology, etc., 


to be accompanied by a text-book, 


The Diagrams ar 
128 pages octavo, by F PRovnason PACKARD 
The Series of 


tion in the text. 


Diagrams are arranged in the form of 
inal restorations of American, Silurian, and Devonian n froma -g- ont soon o pumber, of 
Tertian Vertebrate Animals, by Professor E. D. Copx, H. F. OSBORN, 


“FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY,’ 


cially Car' ‘ous, Juriase 


and the Editon with resto’ 





Cc, 
restora- 


Price, for the ten Diagrams and books, postage paid, $6.00. 
First Lesson in Geology 60 cents per copy. Address all orders to 


THE PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Providence, R. I. 








Taintor Bros., 


Merrill & Co., 


18 & 20 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 


The Franklin Readers. 
Warren’s Spe 


The Franklin Co 
The Franklin Composition Blanks, 
More. Campbell’s History. 


Men Fioaks 
ac Viear’s Arithmetics. 
Etce., Etc., Etc., 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 








CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 














MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.|. PUBLISHERS, 

MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°78 Chestnut St. 

Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELFHIA. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. |\——-- 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 8t. 

POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 

HAGAR'S Mathematics. 7 ™ 

BERARD'S New U.S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. gy 

ROYSE'S American Literature,, ~ 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |2°3 Wabash Ave. 

PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. [G] 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to se Lig or ght years 








merely scraping much 
Latin and d Gueelk as ht be learned otherwise 
ag and Smet, Horas one oer. ome -- 


shee 
"Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and new oe our publications. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


Call attention to Philadelphia. 


er ~ rae (The only 
pty ELL’S OUTLINE MAPS. 
HE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 
Goodrich's Child’s United States, Pictorial 
United States, Pictorial His- 
SERIES OF | tories of England, France, 
Rome, Greece, World, and Nat- 
Histories. | ural History. 


t Gpeniese, Arithmetics, and Reading Charts. 


e peeernoy oh te ot Etymolo (Ets mology.) '. 
Sargent’s 00 ology. Oxford's Spea 
ers. Smith's can Butler's Geome- 
try (Just published. ) Butler's Histories. 
Wall-Maps for several States. 


18 So. SixthSt., 19 Bond St., 
PHILADELPHIA. New YORE. 


THE BEST BOOKS 


For schools are those which give a 
thorough and exhaustive treatment of 
their subjects. Some books are very 
thorough ; others quite exhaustive. But 
the misery is that the two are so rarely 
combined. Now, we insist that these two 
are indispensable qualities, and have kept 
them steadily in the mind in the prepara- 
tion of our text-books. See Fenno's Elo- 
cution; Knoflachs’ German Manual; Har- 
rison’s French Syntax; Reily’s Artist and 
His Mission; Baldwin's English Literature. 

List ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO. 
Philadelphia. 


RUSKIN’S READERS. 


mat folowing . volumes are valuable as READ- 
NG BOOKS, and ae ea Ss: mmended for 
use ry, HIGH SCHOOLS, AND LADIES’ SEMIN- 


I. THE Panny AND BEAUTIFU Se- 
lected from Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, shot. 2.00 
IL. A CULTURE. Selected from Rus- ” 


6 No. Howard 8t., 
BALTIMORE. 








kin’s Works. 12mo, cloth................... -00 
II. PRECIOUS THOUGHTS. Selected 
from Ri ’s Works. 12mo, cloth....... 1.50 
IV. CHOICE ONS. Selected from 
yaa es ont see 2.00 
V alsogu er aa pues. 12mo ch a 1.00 
e ‘ore a ’ 0 clo’ ° 
& 5 Ra LES. w and 


m* sie a henry ay will be sent for exam- 
ination, with reference to introduction, FREE, 
8] mail, on receipt of two thirds of the ranted price. 


J om. WILEY & SONS, 
tor Place, New York. 





dhl a hekeed 1, Steg le meh Roe 
New Year, Valentine, Easter, 2 ure 

ag 5, one - 
y 45 cents. Sample 25 ote. 


.- Shaw & Co., Jersey City, N. J | 





HE GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL 


PENMANSHIP. In six num Short 
Course in five numbers. They are New uti- 
ful and Practical. Agents wanted in all parts of 


the country to introduce stir 
A. LOVELL & CO., 40 Bond St. New York. 





BRUSHES, = 
Por Oil 4 Water Colors 


WATER COLORS: 
Cakes and Moist. 
Oe 
DRAWING CASTS, 
BOOKS and STUDIES. 








Panrr Works; Horatio and Jane Streets, New York, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


_F. W. DEVOE& CoO., 


. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS; New ~ 
Manutaturers and Lmpersers of 











Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page. 








New, Fresh, Entertaining.—Just Published. 


Gilmore's Intermediate Speaker. 


Edited by Prof. J. H. GrtmMore, Rochester Univ. 
The Author says in his Preface: 

“The favor with which the PRIMARY SPEAKER, 

ed for the very yormaes pupils in our Pub- 

fic hools, bas 4 received, encourages him to 

follow it with an INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER, adapt- 

ed to pupils between the of ten and fifteen. 

“In compiling each of these volumes, ~ — 
has had in view 2 a ww woes of 

and of pieces ada mee to the tastes, and Within 

the capacity, of the class of pupils for whom the 

volume was, avowedly, prepared.” 1 vol., 12mo. 

ce, 75 cents. 


Also Now Ready, a New Edition of 


Gilmore’s Primary Speaker 


By Prof. J. H. Grumore, Rochester Univ. 
“It is absolutely the best collection that has ap- 
—School Bulletin, » WW. ¥. 
bed | you want anything cute or pretty, sweet or 
funny, you can find it here.’”’-—Iowa Normal. 
lvol.,16mo. Price, 50 cents. 
Either of the above sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of price. Address 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO. 


26 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSAL 


FAVORITES. 
MINSTREL SONGS. on» axo xew 





Christmas Music! 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
For Sunday-Schools. 


NEW. BRICHT. CHARMINC. 
By the Most Popular Authors. 16 in- 
clucing a Bea’ Beautiful Foye, 
Responsive Service 
Prepared by W. F. SHERWIN. 84 per 100 by 
arsenal ch ~ + a 50 cts. per dozen by 
aid. single copy 5 cents. 


“Gubig Eriss Krag, 


A Bright and Amusing 


Christmas Cantata, 


By H. BuTTERWORTH and Guo. F. Root. 


New Music ! Merry Dialogue! 


ce, $3 per doze! charges not pre- 
Ay Single pone A. | a 25 cts. by mail. 


PUBLISHED ¥" 
’ JOHN Bd 
“5 Union Sawai CINCINNATI, 0, 


No. 5. Unton Square. | 


TEACHERS 


will find in the New Inductive Arithmetics of 











Here, at last, we have nearly all the world 
famous, universally admired, - and wheted 
melodies, in one book. 

Plantation Songs, with paniment. 
This number ee 
“Old Kentu 


ptown 
Dale,’ “ 

and ican oo ination B00 e) 

$2. Plain. $2.50 cl " 


$3. gilt. 


Paacrian, by A. M, Pupin, is a ca — 
fitele guide book for teachers and scho o~ 

pratical teacher will like to ae. 
Mailed for 


THE MUSICAL FAVORITE. 


SonGs are the latest aetitonate ¥ to Dion's ~ “Hom Home 

Musical Lib: * Have more than wo 

full sheet music size, are handsomely ay bone 

give a great deal of music for a moderate P ce 
a= ayy tye about ” 

pieces of an av length of 3 to 5 pages eac! 

of medium difficulty, and by the ~~ po < 

‘as Waldteufel, Gottschalk, ' Hake, 
Se Aubert, Bana oy 2. in all 
38 componees. 


$2. Plain. $2.50 cloth. 853. gilt. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H DITSON & CO., &48Broadway, New York. 








i te, the 





WALL MAPS 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices. 


AT THE 


Boston School Supply Co. 


15 Bromfield St. 
Joun A. BOYLE, Manager 





Mrs. Harriet Webb 


The DISTINGUISHED READER and teacher of 
advanced Sonat oe. pS 





260 West Twenty-third street, N.Y. 


Greenleaf’s Series a perfect treasury of 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 


, both oral and written. Sample by mail on receipt 
' of the introduction price. 
The Complete 60 cents. 
Brief Course 25 cents, 


R. S. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 
' ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond 8t., N. Y. 


THE BOOK FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s 


Meisterschaft System 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


Complete Fluency of Speech in 10 Weeks. 
| ‘The Nation, New York, says: ‘This system isthe 
| best yet” devised for ‘or | a foreign 


time. 
subscriber—$5. 00 for each 
saeee gctnaly 9 puapet © of Dr. Rosen , who po 
answers all questions in re- 
| gard rn ong difficulties which may occur to the 


ent. 
stor 25 cents we will send Part I 3 either the 
French or German as a specimen co 

ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
299—305 Washingten Street, Boston, Mass. 


No, 1 Q:tlocutionists 

bd Ss ANNUAL 

JUST ISSUED, 
Comprising the latest and best productions of 
the most popular English and American author. 
Admirably adapted to wants of the school room, 
the professional elocutionist, the amateur reader 
and the homecircle. Liberal discount in quantity 
and special rates on first introduction in schools. 

Send for circulars. Price,paper 35 Cts.,cloth 

75 Cts. Gilt 1.00. ApDREss. 


National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


1416 & 1418 Chestnut Street. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AGENTS W ye oy 
— say boaks & °& Bible 
ee Cae 7 ineded € N. Fourt 
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